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Art 





LD BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEPHERD'S 

Exhibition of Landscapes and Portraits by 

Early Masters of the British School is now open. 

—SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. 
James’s. 





} hag PORTRAITS, PICTURES. and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrey, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 





IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 

Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 

of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—'* Coloma,”’ West Croydon. 





HARLOTTE BRONTE.—A Platinotype 

Reproduction of George Richmond’s Drawing 
by F. HoLtyEr, 9 Pembroke Square, Kensington. 
Catalogue, 1s. 





ee eae opportunity for a Biblical 

Collector. A most interesting lot, consisting 
of over 2300 Etchings and Engravings, ranging 
from 1690 to 1850, neatly inlaid where necessary 
to 11 x 74 inches and arranged, for the low price of 
£37 1os.—R. Crarx, Print Inlayer, Tregenna, 
Burntwood Lane, London, S.W. 


* 
l= BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Oftered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman or twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed : 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only,. but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in‘all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


| 
Keon, - ~ Price THREEPENCE 


Books, etc., Wanted 





ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century ; Incurabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the X Vth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—Jacgues ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 





Hq UBBARD (W.) Present State of New England, 1667 
Humber’s Water Supply of Towns, 1876 

Humorist (The), 4 vols, 1819-20, or any vols 

Humphrey Clinker, 3 vols, 1771, or either vol 

Humphrey’s British Butterflies and Moths, 3 vols, 1849-51 

ye (Noel) Illuminated Books of Middle Ages, large 
olio, 1849 

“oa and Highland Broadsword Exercise, 1798, oblong 
olio 

Hunnis (H.) Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soule, 8vo, 1597 

Hunt (Leigh) Autobiography, 3 vols, 1850 

Any of his books published before 1862 
Hunter’s Historical Journals, 1793 
New South Wales 

Hunting Reminiscences, 1843 

Hussey’s British Mycology, 1847-55 

Hutchias’s History of Dorset, 4 vols, folio, 1861-70 

Hutchinson‘s Colony of Massachussetts, 2 vols, 1760-68 

Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland. 2 vols, 1794 

Huth Library, edited by Grosart, a Set complete, or Portiou, 
8vo, 1881, etc. 

Hyli (T.) Profitable Art of Gardening, 1574 

Ibis (The), a Magazine, 1859 to 1890, or any 

Independence, an Ode, 4to (Glasgow), 1773 

Indispensable Accomplishments, 4 coloured plates, in wrapper, 
oblong folio, 1824 

Ingoldsby Legends, 3 vols, 18 40-42-47, or either vol 

Inquiry into Present State of Polite Learning, 1759 

Instructions how to play at Billiards, Bowls, etc... 1687 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 

















Books for Sale. 





NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, Times 

Edition, 36 vols. (including Maps and 

General Index vols.), half ievant morocco, £9 9s. 
—W. E. GouLDEN, 5 St. Pau!’s, Canterbury. 





CStmeeeals OF ENGLAND, Murray s 
Handbook to, profusely illustrated, 7 vois., 
original white cloth, good condition, published 
£5 9s., for 50s. net.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





OVELS, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 
placed with over 90 (ninety) publishers and 
periodicals, Nineteen MSS. by unknown authors 
sold in one week.—Write for terms and unique 
testimonials. Cambridge Literary Agency, Man- 
aging Director, GzorcE G. Maanus, 115 Strand, 
ondon, 





[LDEIRDRE WEDDED, and other Poems by 

HERBERT TRENCH. 58. Only 30 copies 
remain of edition with title-page drawing b 
AucusTE Donnay. This will not be reprinted. 
Its price will be increased after publication of 
Mr. Herbert Trench’s NEW POEMS in October 
next.—METHUEN & Co. 








‘Taeae is a VACANCY in the ‘office of a 

trade paper of standing for an ARTICLED 
PUPIL, who would have an excellent opportunity 
for acquiring a knowledge of both the literary and 
commercial side if desired. Good education a sine 
gua non, The Editor is well known as a contri- 
butor to the leading magazines and periodicals.— 


Address, in the first instance, Y 2 51, THE ACADEMY 
Office, 95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 





NOTICE. 





All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.c. 


All business communica- 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of ‘‘TheAcademy,'' 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 








THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


N view of recent references in these pages 
to my variorum edition of “ The Blessed 
Damozel”’ and to the only complste and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough” by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of THe MosHerR Books post free 
to any booklover anywhere on request. 


Tuomas B. MosHer, PoRTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 











THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit, 


Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach, 


Oxford India paper, gilt edges, cloth, 38, 6d. net; blue leather 
(for presents), 5s. net. Ordinary paper, cloth, gilt tep, 
2s. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 48. net. 


Lonpons J. CLARKE & CO. 








Typewriting 





UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 

at home (Remington), Good paper. Orders 

promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 

100 copies.— M, L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 


Tae 7d. per 1000 (with duplicate 

od.). All MSS. carefully and accurately 
typed.. Best work. Numerous unsolicited testi- 
monials.—Miss LANGRIDGE, 6 Hannington Road, 
Boscombe, Hants. 


M TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words’ 

¢ Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. JACKSON, 55 
Rosebery Square Buildings, Rosebery Avenue,E. C. 


het ne promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 
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Books on Approval. 


ESSRS. MACMILLAN ®& CO., Limited, are 
conscious that they cannot expe:t bock- 
sellers to keep a complete stock of all their 
publications, and they have therefore made 
arrangements by which bookbuyers can have ON 
APPROVAL any Volume published by them (if 
over six shillings in price) on the understanding 
that if it is returned uncut and in good condition, 
the cost of the carriage will be defrayed by the 
customer. 

Applications for books CN APPROVAL must 
NOT be addressed to the Publishers, but to a 
Retail Bookseller, through whom the transaction 
must take place. 


LONDON: MACMILLAN @®& CO., Ltd. 


The Edinburgh Review. 





JULY 1907. 8vo, Price 6s. 

I. | PARLIAMENT AND THE SCOTTISH LAND 
BILL. 

Il. THE AESTHETIC OUTLOOK: WALTER 
PATER. 

III. CONVOCATION AND THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

IV. THE MONUMENTAL BRASSES OF ENG- 

V. LOCAL TAXATION. 


VI. THE BRITISH NOVEL AS AN INSTITUTION 


VII. WILLIAM CORBETT. 

VIII. IRISH PARLIAMENTARY ANTIQUITIES. 
IX. MADAME NECKER AND HER SALON. 
X. THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 
XI. BLACK AND WHITE. 

XII. IRELAND— A NATION. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 PargernosterR Row, Lanpon, E.C. 








Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower- 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


(Nen-Alcoholic) 


supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases 





If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C. 

















Popular 63: Novels 


Delicia and Other Stories 
MARIE CORELLI 


NEW CHRONICLES OF REBECCA 


Kate Douctas WIGGIN 


BACHELOR BETTY WINIFRED JAMES 
THE GOOD COMRADE Uva L. SILBERRAD 


(Second Impression. ) 
DOCTOR PONS. PauL GwyNNE 
THE THREE COMRADES FRENSSEN 
THE WIDDA-MAN T. Kincston CLARKE 


REED ANTHONY, COWMAN Avnpy Apams 
THE PRICE OF SILENCE M. E. M. Davis 





READY SHORTLY. 
. Evetyn SHARP 


James Prior 


NICOLETE . : 
A WALKING GENTLEMAN. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s New Book 


John Bull's Other Island. 


Containing a!so “Major Barbara,” and “‘How He 
Lied to Her Husband” 


With Important Prefaces. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The TRIBUNE says—*“ Every one will be glad to have Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s two most popular plays, hitherto unpublished, in a 
comely volume uniform with his other works. . . this volume is a 
veritable bombshell of controversy for readers of Mr. Shaw.” 








Commencement of Centenary Volume. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


A Magazine of Literature, Art, Science, & Politics. 
Price Is, net. 
The Contents include : 


COWPER AND WILLIAM HAYLEY. 


By Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN. 


GOVERNMENT BY IMPULSE. 


By SAMUEL P. ORTH. 


THE POWER THAT MAKES FOR PEACE. 


By HENRY S. PRITCHETT. 


IN UNKNOWN PORTUGAL. By Isazset Moore. 
THE POLITICAL CUTLOOK IN RUSSIA, 


By I. A. HOURWICH. 


A Critical Study of THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 


the Southern Novelist. 
Reviews of some Recent Novels. 


A further Instalment of THE HELPMATE, a Novel 
by MAY SINCLAIR. 


A Continuation of the Reminiscences of General 
Morris ScuarrF entitled THE SPIRIT OF OLD 
WEST POINT. 

etc, 


Annual Subscription, 158., including postage. 
Lonpon: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


Io ORANGE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


WITH reference to a letter which we print from Professor 
Tyrrell we should like to point out that the question as to 
whether Sir Francis Burnand is or is not a genuine 
humourist scarcely affects the point at issue. We our- 
selves have a very gratefui recollection of the delightful 
humour of ‘‘ Happy Thoughts,” and still more so of the 
‘* New Sandford and Mertcn.” But does Professor Tyrrell 
seriously think that an author who has given nearly his 
whole life to the very remunerative work of adapting 
vulgar French farces for the English stage is entitled to a 
pension larger than that allotted to any one else in this 
year’s list because, about forty years ago, he wrote two or 
three amusing books? As to whether Punch was better 
or worse when Sir Francis edited it than before or since 
every man is entitled to his own opinion—and we should 
be unwilling to make invidious comparisons—but we 
should like to emphasise the fact that our strictures on 
Punch were chiefly directed against its reviews of books, 
“humorously” signed “The Baron de Book Worms,’ 
for which Sir Francis was personally responsible. Our 
opinion on Punch as a whole, considered as a humorous 
paper, has nothing to do with the question, and we there- 
fore keep it to ourselves, for the present at any rate, 





In the case of ‘ Ouida”’ the admitted facts are different. 
While with her as with Sir Francis Burnand there will be, 
undoubtedly, a wide divergence of opinion among indi- 
viduals as to the merit of her literary efforts, there can, 
unfortunately, be no doubt that, unlike Sir Francis, 
she is in very great need of money. On these grounds 
we should approve of her receiving a pension even if we 
did not, as we do, approve of it on other grounds. The 
Spectator, commenting on the same subject, remarks 
that she ‘‘ ought to have saved money,” which appears to 
us to be a particularly offensive and ungenerous remark to 
make under the circumstances, It does not appear, how- 
ever, judging from the case of Sir Francis Burnand, to 
which the Spectator takes equal exception, that the saving 
of money is any bar to the receipt of a pensicn. The 
Spectator cannot have it both ways. It is indignant 
because Sir Francis gets a pension when he has saved 
money, and outraged because ‘‘ Ouida” gets one when 
she has mot saved money. Altogether, however much 
they may disapprove of particular names in the pre- 
sent pension list, authors are entitled to congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the S#ectafor has not been 
entrusted with the distribution of the meagre sum pro- 
vided by the Government for the reward of merit and 
the relief of distress amcng their number, 
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We should not like our remarks on the case of ‘‘Ouida”’ 
to be misunderstood. We are unable to agree with those 
who consider that her sole claim to the receipt ‘of a 
pension consists in the fact that she is in reduced cir- 
cumstances, and who describe her rather contemptuously 
as a “‘popular novelist.” That she is, or was, a ‘‘popular 
novelist’’ we do not deny, but we would remind our 
readers that two such eclectic critics as Mr. George 
Street and Mr. Max Beerbohm, writing from entirely 
different points of view, have pointed out that there is 
in her work much more than a mere appeal to popularity. 
It must also be remembered that since Ouida gave up 
writing novels she has given to the world some very bril- 
liant and inspiring essays on subjects connected with 
modern Italy, and has contributed some valuable literary 
and social criticism to the literature of recent times. She 
has indeed in her later years developed a fine and fiery 
prose style which has the quality of imparting her own 
generous enthusiasm to her readers, and we give it as our 
deliberate opinion that, leaving aside the merits or de- 
merits of her novels, these later productions of hers give 
her a status at least equal to that of any of the other re- 
cipients of pensions in the present list. 


There is one of our several admirable literary societies 
which has not as yet received anything like the support 
that it merits from historical students, ecclesiologists, and 
librarians. We refer to the Canterbury and York Society, 
established in rg04 for the printing of Bishop’s Registers 
and other ecclesiastical records. It has, now, however, 
quite turned the point of becoming a real success; the 
documents with which it deals are of primary value and 
but little known, and if only its rell of members, now 
about two hundred, was doubled it could grapple far 
more rapidly with the great work that lies before it. 
Considering its limited income the society is doing excel- 
lent work, which would be quite impossible if it was not 
for the honorary assistant work done by such ripe scholars 
as the Rev. Prebendary Hingeston-Randolph, the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, the Rev. W. H. Frere, and others. 


The annual general meeting of the society was held on 
July 1x. The report shows that four parts of their pre- 
ceedings were issued during the year, dealing with 
transcripts of the registers of Bishop Hugh de Welles 
(1209-1235), of Lincoln, the earliest episcopal roll, now 
nearly completed ; of Bishop Halton of Carlisle, begun in 
1292; and of Bishop Cantilupe (1275-1283), of Hereford. 
The work projected for the coming year includes registers 
of these three dioceses, and also the printing of the first 

art of Archbishop Parker's register under the editorship 
of the Rev. W. H. Frere. Rochester is also being taken 
in hand. The Bishop of Lincoln and the diocesan registrar 
have kindly placed the register of Bishop Grossetete in 
the Bodleian Library for the greater convenience of the 
society. 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, as joint 
presidents,and a long list of vice-presidents were re-elected, 
as well as the honorary general editor, Rev. F. N. Davis 
(with Mr. C. Johnson, of the Public Record Office, and 
R:v. Dr. Cox as assistants), and Mr. F. G. Hilton Price as 
honorary treasurer. The last appointment to the council 
is the Rev. Dr. Gee, Master of University College, Durham. 
It was announced that the Vatican Library has recently 
become a subscriber. The honorary secretaries are 
Messrs. W. T. W. Phillamore and John Sadler of 124 
Chancery Lane, to whom applications for membership 
should be addressed. 


The indecency of novels and the sex of their authors 
have been agitating correspondents of the Times. These are 
interesting questions but unfortunately the letters to our 
contemporary do not throw much light upon them, We 
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assume that it is agreed that there are a small number of 
books so depraved, that no State ought to permit their 

ublic dissemination. We do not imply that any State 
on a moral authority binding the individual in any 
matter, but it has the common right of self-preservation, 
and, as a matter of policy, we consider such books sub- 
versive of the Society on which States are based. Such 
books are the concern of the Courts of Justice, and we 
dare say that there are not many of literary value, 
unjustly condemned to this category, forlong. The excite- 
ment of our contemporary’s correspondents is not concern- 
ing such books, but concerning current novels. These 
anonymous reformers wish to set up another censor, 
namely the book-jobbing trade. They call on the book- 
jobber, who keeps what is called a Book club, and on the 
bookseller, to censure the books they provide. Morality 
is an old and once profitable advertisement in the book- 
jobbing trade, but its disadvantages to the hirer though 
they have been pointed out before apparently need to be 
repeated. The tradesman advertises his morality by 
ostentatiously refusing to let on hire some book (frequently 
emanating from a publisher outside his trade ring) on the 
ground that itis immoral. The advertisement costs him 
nothing, and his subscribers assume, according to his 
calculation, that all the books which he does let out are 
perfectly unobjectionable. Consequently the youth of 
both sexes are allowed to browse on books from that 
moral book-club, which their parents would not allow 
— to read, if it were not for the jobber’s confidence 
trick. 


As regards the sex of the authors, somebody, unnamed, 
mentions that a recent ‘‘indecent novel,’ unnamed, was 
written by an unnamed woman; another anonymous 
correspondent states that there are six of such feminine 
delinquents. Surely this is no cause for anger in the 
female breast. Many great books of acknowledged in- 
decency have been written before by women now held 
illustrious. But ‘‘a woman who writes for her bread” 
is excessively annoyed with one of her fellow correspon- 
dents, and also with Mr. John Davidson, for a rather 
foolish remark of his that ‘“‘men read the writings of 
women with great impatience and only on compulsion.” 
She detects ‘‘sex jealousy,” by which, we presume, she 
means a disappointed craving for motherhood, a desire we 
have seldom observed developed in males, and have not 
observed in Mr. Davidson. owever, she shoulders the 
standard of sex with much vigour, and with womanly 
charm betrays her cause: *‘ Let men set women a decent 
example and women will follow it fast enough.” We 
should have attributed to the sex more initiative than 
that. We envy our contemporary its suggestive cor- 
respondence. There is much to be said on mental sex, 
of which there are many more than two kinds. As to 
Mr, Davidson, he also makes the bald; statement that 
** the more masculine and less delicate minds among men 
dislike women except in their sexual relations.’”’ The 
dislike of women in other relations is no criterion of a 
masculine and delicate mind. We should not have viewed 
Mr. Davidson’s inclusion in the recent pension list with 
so much satisfaction if we had known he had written 
of ‘the stolid mind and defective imagination of Matthew 
Arnold.” He has no title to write thus of a man so 
greatly his superior. 


Though we commiserate with Mr. MacColl that he will 
not have the custody of the Turners from the National 
Gallery, we congratulate the country that the project for 
their removal to the Tate Gallery has been defeated 
for the present. It would be disastrous and grossly un- 
grateful if the very greatest of English painters were not 
represented in the National Gallery by the pictures which 
he bequeathed to the nation on the express condition 
that they were exhibited together there. Moreover, the 
difficulty of want of space in the Gallery can be easily 
overcome. An anonymous private benefactor made an 





offer to the Government for the erection of a building at 
the back of the Tate Gallery on condition that Turner’s 
pictures should be removed there. Fortunately there are 
strong legal objections to disregarding the terms of 
Turner’s will. A large space was available at the back 
of the National Gallery, and the Trustees have already 
obtained a grant of £5000 towards preparing the founda- 
tions of a new building uponit. There is therefore no 
reason, if the anonymous benefactor consents, to building 
there a new Turner Gallery. If this is done we hope 
that the admirable arrangements of lighting at the Tate 
Gallery will be carried out as far as is consistent with the 
architecture of the National Gallery. 








The purchase of the Cataneo Vandyck for the National 
Gallery raises an interesting question concerning the 
attitude of the Italian Government. If the picture was 
not upon their official list it ought to have been, and we 
have no sympathy with that Government in having lost 
it out of the country. The sale of precious works of art 
of inestimable value by their owners is caused by their 
impoverishment, which the attitude towards them of the 
Italian Government has directly occasioned. The com- 
pulsory division of family estates makes it impossible for 
the heir to repurchase the heirlooms. We are sorry that 
the question will be raised concerning a Vandyck as that 
painter is thoroughly well represented in this country. 
The price of thirteen thousand five hundred pounds does 
not seem very excessive, though Messrs. Colnaghi and 
Co.’s subscription of a thousand pounds towards that 
sum has naturally no great significance in such transac- 
tions. Such subscriptions have become the custom and 
we must be grateful in this case as in others. 


Universal satisfaction will be felt at the result of the 
libel action brought by Mr. Lever against the Daily Mail. 
The only subject for regret is that the case was not fought 
out to the end, so that the question of damages might have 
been left to the jury. There is little doubt that in that 
case the jury would have given much heavier damages than 
the fifty thousand pounds which Mr. Lever consented to 
accept, as they would undoubtedly have wished to mark 
their disapprobation of the scandalous campaign of lies 
which the Daily Mail instituted and carried on against 
Mr, Lever, by awarding such damages as would amount to 
a substantial fine on Lord Northcliffe, as well as adequate 
compensation to the plaintiff. However, the Daily Mail 
took what Mr, Rufus Isaacs humorously referred to as “‘ the 
honourable course’’ of offering an abject apology and 
a withdrawal of all insinuations, and thereby saved itself 
probably about one hundred thousand pounds. Not 
for the first time in the Datly Mai!’s ‘trough island 
story” the path of “honour” has been the path of profit, 
or at any rate of diminished loss. 


Dare we hope that the latest exposure of the Datly Maii’s 
methods will have the effect of crippling its power for 
evil? It is surely not a little humiliating to our national 
pride to think that the man who has enriched himself 
by means of a paper which has had so disastrous 
an effect on literature and journalism should have been 
rewarded with a peerage. Comment on the proceedings 
of such a paper as the Daily Mail may seem at first sight 
out of place in a literary journal, but unfortunately 
nowadays it is increasingly difficult to separate journal- 
ism from literature. They have always overlapped toa 
certain extent and lately they have often been inex- 
tricably mixed together. It is of course hard to blame 
those reputable men of letters who have allowed thent- 
selves to be tempted by large fees into contributing to the 
Daily Mail, but it is none the less true that by so doing 
they have done a frightful lot of harm to literature and 
decent journalism, All the more credit is due to those who 
have steadily and consistently resisted all temptations to 
have anything to do with it at any price whatever, 
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TO OLIVE 
I 


WHEN in dim dreams I trace the tangled maze 
Of the old years that held and fashioned me, 
And to the sad assize of Memory 

From the wan roads and misty time-trod ways, 
The timid ghosts of dead forgotten days 
Gather to hold their piteous colloquy, 

Chiefly my soul bemoans the lack of thee 

And those lost seasons empty of thy praise, 


Yet surely thou wast there when life was sweet, 

(We walked knee-deep in flowers) and thou wast there 
When in dismay and sorrow and unrest, 

With weak bruised hands and wounded bleeding feet, 
I fought with beasts and wrestled with despair 

And slept (how else ?) upon thine unseen breast. 


II 


I HAVE been profligate of happiness 

And reckless of the world’s hostility, 

The blesséd part has not been given to me 
Gladly to suffer fools, I do confess 

I have enticed and merited distress, 

By this, that I have never bowed the knee 
Before the shrine of wise Hypocrisy, 

Nor worn self-righteous anger like a dress. 


Yet write you this, sweet one, when I am dead: 
** Love like a lamp swayed over all his days 
And all his life was like a lamp-lit chamber, 
When is no nook, no chink unvisited 

By the soft affluence of golden rays, 

And all the room is bathed in liquid amber.” 


III 


Lone long ago you lived in Italy, 

You were a little princess in a state 

Where all things sweet and strange did congregate, 
And in your eyes was hope or memory 

Or wistful prophecy of things to be; 

You gave a child’s blank “‘no”’ to proffered fate, 
Then became grave, and died immaculate, 

Leaving torn hearts and broken minstrelsy. 


But Love that weaves the years on Time’s slow loom 
Found you again, reborn fashioned and grown 

To your old likeness in these harsher lands; 

And when life’s day was shadowed in deep gloom 
You found me wandering, heart-sick and alone, 

And ran to me and gave me both your hands, 


A. D. 





LITERATURE 
MUTHER'’S “HISTORY OF PAINTING” 


The History of Modern Painting. 
(Dent, 63s.) 


As English readers are already familiar with the transla- 
tion of Dr. Muther’s ‘‘ History of Modern Painting” in 
three volumes, published in 1895, the title of the present 
work, in two volumes, might easily have been chosen with 
more regard to convenience. The word ‘‘modern”’ is a 
very vague one, and as Dr. Kriehn points out,is “rather 
inaccurate” as applied to the former volumes; but in 
merely saying that it ‘should not lead the reader to con- 
fuse it with the present work” he displays less practical 
knowledge of the requirements of readers and students 
than if he had chosen, as he might well have done, a 
more distinctive title for this publication, 

As a survey of the whole field of painting in Europe 
from the fourth century to the early part of the nineteenth, 
it should prove a gladdening change after the succession 
of monographs, popular or learned, which have been so 
numerous of late as almost to keep pace with the fancy 
editions of Shakespeare; and the straphanger ought by 
this time to have acquired as much knowledge of indi- 
vidual masters, even if he has not assimilated it, to be 
ripe for a book of this sort which, while it is full of accu- 
rate knowledge, is never dull. ‘* The style is clear and 
intelligible (Dr. Kriehn observes in his preface), more 
resembling clever magazine writing than the ponderous 
involved style frequently met with in German works of 
this character.” And thisis very true. But Dr. Muther 
knows what he is writing about, and even if he cannot 
claim precedence of any of the specialists in their own par- 
ticular circles, his wide knowledge of things in general 
atones, in a book of this scope, for some of the opinions 
which will probably jar on the sensibilities of the narrower 
though deeper critic. Mr. Rothenstein, for example, might 
contest the statement that Goya was no painter, and Mr. 
Herbert Horne might well wince at seeing Botticelli 
stigmatised as the Jeremiah of the Renaissance, and 
reflect that perhaps Ascanio Condivi knew more of the 
real Michelangelo than Dr. Muther is capable of feeling ; 
while more than one English critic will probably be 
readier to agree that Hogarth and Greuze are direct 
antipodes than that they seem similar externally. 
Through German spectacles things are not always seen to 
the greatest advantage, esthetically speaking; nor is 
truth always posed by the German in the most becoming 
light. But Dr. Muther’s views are so glaringly expressed 
that if they may not always please they cannot fail to 
excite the most casual reader into taking some sort of 
interest in their subjects, whether or not he goes the 
whole way with their author, or cares very much about 
the ethical significance of their particular characteristics. 
For a survey of so wide a field thisis just what is wanted ; 
a bold rather than a subtle vision, and a voluble style 
that carries the reader along to the next chapter before 
he thinks of criticising the last; and as there are prob- 
ably but few people who pretend to an acquaintance with 
the whose history of painting, and even fewer who would 
believe them if they did, one cannot but welcome a book 
that, to judge from what it says of the painters one knows, 
is a trustworthy, if not necessarily the most sympathetic, 
guide to a knowledge of those one doesn’t. It is true 
that the author has attempted “an interpretation of the 
works of great masters {rom the time and circumstances 
under which they arose,’’ as Dr. Kriehn points out, 
rather than a text-book of the history of painting; but 
if for text-book we read guide-book, we shall hardly be 
doing the author an injustice in subordinating the attempt 
to the achievement and judging it ratheras a survey than 
as the exposition of a theme, however much the underly- 
ing idea may have helped to give it coherence. 

Of painting in England Dr. Muther has not very much 
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to say, and it may bea slight shock to English sensibilities 
to find that the section on England is the first in chap. 
vii., whose title is ‘‘ The Triumph of the Bourgeoisie.” 
But while Ticozzi, in 1808, only mentions Hogarth and 
Reynolds, Dr. Muther does not overlook Gainsborough 
and Wilson; and while his estimate of the moral effects of 
the Restoration may seem a little over-coloured, his dis- 
cernment of the differences between the English and 
French portrait-painters is keen enough to make his 
observations of more interest than if they were merely 
eulogistic. That Hogarth should have been included at 
all is an agreeable surprise, seeing how little of his original 
work is accessible to public view; and the omission of 
any mention of the Election series which is in the Soane 
Museum, and of his numerous ‘‘Conversation pieces” in 
private ownership can hardly be grumbled at. 


BEER 


The Licensed Trade, An Independent Survey. By Epwin A. 
Pratt. (Murray, 5s. net.) 


Mr, Pratt has written an able plea on behalf of the 
brewer and the publican, and the fact that his work is an 
independent survey of matters with which he has proved 
himself already to be well acquainted in many directions, 
and not a subsidised report, gives his views considerable 
force of appeal. He is, however, frankly an advocate 
and there is nothing half-hearted about his advocacy. 
He is a champion of the methods of those engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of beer in this country, and we 
congratulate him upon making an honest appearance as 
such, instead of pretending to be a cold-blooded recorder 
of pros and cons. It is only natural that we should have 
now and again a whole-hogger on the side of beer, for the 
promulgator of teetotal doctrines uses, and uses with 
persistency, misrepresentation and exaggeration against 
all brewers and publicans as well as against their customers. 
Mr. Pratt’s book is clearly designed in resistance to such 
tactics. 

He begins at the beginning of the story by insisting 
upon the important part which has been played by beer 
in the social and domestic economy of the British nation, 
and goes on to show that the evils of alcoholism, deplored 
by no section of the community more than by the right 
users of alcohol, sprang from the introduction of spirits. 
Wines, French or Spanish, have never been anything in 
this country but luxuries for the rich, and have at no time 
challenged the supremacy of beer as a national drink; 
but in the seventeenth century distillations began to 
replace beer, especially among the inferior classes of 
society, and the outcome of the innovation is known to 
have been disastrous. Early in the eighteenth century 
that unrivalled moral commentator, Hogarth, seized on 
this fact, and in his pictures ‘“‘ Beer Street” and ‘‘ Gin 
Lane” exhibited with mordant wit “ porter as the liquor 
natural to an English constitution, and that villainous 
distillation gin as pernicious and poisonous.” Mr. Pratt 
refers to the pictures, and I quote from the letter-press 
supplied to them by the Reverend John Trusler in editing 
a once popular edition of engravings after Hogarth. 
Mr. Trusler, or one of his collaborators, is so moved by 
Hogarth’s sane attitude on the liquor question that he 
bursts into song. Looking at the jocund scene in “‘ Beer 
Street” and the sinister horrors in ‘‘Gin Lane ” he draws 
the following parallel: 


Beer Street. Gin Lane. 
Beer, happy product of our isle, Gin, cursed fiend! with fury 
Can sinewy strength impart : fraught, 
And wearied with fatigue and toil, _ Makes human race a prey ; 


Can cheer each manly heart. 
Labour and art, upheld by thee, And steals our life away. 
Successfully advance ; Virtue and truth driven to despair, 
We quaff the balmy juice with Its rage compels to fly, 

glee, But cherishes with hellish care 
And water leave to France, etc. 


it enters by a deadly draught, 


Theft, murder, perjury, etc. 





Gin has virtues, dietetic and medicinal, yet the Rever- 
end John Trusler shows good sense in his artless versicles, 
for undoubtedly the drinking of spirits is vastly more 
responsible than the drinking of beer for the tragedies of 
alcoholism. But Mr. Pratt does not labour the compari- 
son; indeed he is only considering, when discussing the 
economies of the liquor trade, the manufacture and sale 
of beer. With regard to these things he tells us all there 
is to know, remaining satisfied throughout the tale with 
the conditions which he records. He finds the methods of 
modern brewers admirable, their productions sound and 
wholesome, and both the system of public-house manage- 
ment and the mora’e of those in charge of the retail sale 
of liquor much better than they are supposed commonly 
to be. He brings evidence, which is sometimes good, in 
support of his contentions, while he compels us to think 
again about matters where the world is supposed to have 
made up its mind. It is, for example, a universal belief 
that the ‘‘tied house,’ the public-house which is the 
property of the brewer, constitutes an unmitigated abuse 
—that it is an invention of the beerage for the gilding of 
their coronets at the expense of the public liver. This 
belief is usually expressed thus: A brewer being in pos- 
session of a public-house, compels the tenant to push 
down the throats of his customers the greatest possible 
quantity of his brew, good, bad or indifferent, the tenant's 
position depending not upon his ability to serve the public 
honestly, or upon any other virtues which he may possess, 
but upon his selling power and his blind readiness to 
exercise that power with regard to any deleterious fluid. 
If this were an accurate description of the general situa- 
tion all of us would allow that the consumers have just 
grounds for resentment, though a thorough confiscation 
of public-house property would not then seem just; but 
Mr. Pratt challenges the assumption in a workmanlike 
manner, and would show—I think that he shows us satis- 
factorily—that to describe a publican, because he happens 
to be a brewer’s tenant, as the helpless slave of a grasping 
tyrant is absurd. Temperance zealots, who want rather 
to damage the brewers than to display sympathy with 
their alleged victims, may continue to credit all manufac- 
turers of beer with the wish to sell worthless wares 
through the medium of exasperated and down-trodden 
agents, but the facts as to the “tied house”’ system, 
which are set out in Mr. Pratt’s lucid account, contradict 
the widely accepted opinion. There is much in the posi- 
tion of the tenant-publican which other tenants might 
envy, while the whole of the brewing industry, inert as 
it may have shown itself to calls for reform, is not so 
idiotic as to believe that it can force its customers, cn bloc, 
to buy rubbish. 

In a chapter instituting a comparison between the 
heavier beers that were produced formerly by British 
manufacturers and the lighter beers which are now 
supplied;by them Mr. Pratt is not on the sure ground which 
he occupies in much of his book. He is, of course, face 
to face with a difficulty in logic. If the beer of the past 
has such an excellent record what need is there to claim 
praise for the licensed trade when the brewer introduces 
new methods? He represents the modern British brewer 
as availing himself of the results of scientific research in 
order to place on the market lighter qualities of beer 
under improved processes and without the introduction 
of deleterious substances, but he ought to remember the 
dangers that can thus be brought to our doors. Granted 
that German competition, the spread of temperance 
principles, agricultural development or retrogression in 
this country, and other factors may have forced upon the 
manufacturers of beer the use of malt substitutes, the 
fact remains that modern brewing presents serious perils 
for the public if the brewer is not watchful over every 
stage. Six or seven years ago an outbreak of arsenic 
poisoning in Manchester was clearly traceable to the use 
of ‘“‘invert”’ sugar in beer, the arsenic having its origin 
in the sulphuric acid employed in producing the malt 
substitute. It has been asserted that it is a mistake to 
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suppose the use of “invert” sugar to be the result of 
economy, inasmuch as the substitute is not cheaper than 
its equivalent of malt, but this is a very good-natured 
idea. The use of malt substitutes may be with some 
manufacturers a matter of expediency rather than of 
direct economy, but even so labour is saved, while other 
firms are less conscientious. We may acquiesce in the force 
of the various factors which have induced brewers to 
manufacture beer in the modern fashion. but we may none 
the less regret the fact that the national drink is no 
longer made of malt, hops, yeast and water. The use of 
substitutes has complicated the brewing industry in an 
unfortunate matter, and at any rate until some standardi- 
sation is enforced the manufacturers who serve the public 
best will be prejudiced by the exploits of less worthy 
members of their trade. 

Mr. Pratt calls attention to public-houses as being 
intended to satisfy the social instincts as well as the bodily 
needs of their frequenters, and there is point in what he 
says. But if the licensed trade uses this argument in 
reply to onslaughts by the temperance party upon public- 
house property it ought to be better prepared than it is 
to keep that property in an attractive and sanitary condi- 
tion. Novelists have made us familiar with the rural 
* King’s Arms,” spotlessly clean and delightfully fresh- 
smelling, fronted by the village-green and flanked by a 
garden of hollyhocks; the parlour is the meeting-place of 
the local worthies—the kindly doctor, the cynical sexton, 
the comic labourer, and the political shoe-maker—who 
oblige with sa/ois conversation; the landlady’s daughter 
brings up tankards foaming from the cool cellar. Perhaps 
there are still such places, but they must forma negligible 
fraction of our public-houses. The average public-house 
in country districts is not over comfortable—as often as 
not it is both stuffy and dirty, but it is a palace of delight 
compared to the places where the poor man in the crowded 
city buys his beer, We are told of the large sums spent 
by brewers upon the accessories and fittings oi “* tied 
houses,” but only the aristocracy of our taverns can be 
in contemplation; and even here the money is largely 
employed in adding to the showiness of the structure, 
the cellar remains a repulsive crypt, noisome and dank, 
or permanently warm with the fumes of gas jets. The 

Man's public-house in the squalid city districts 
constitutes a large proportion of our public-houses, and 
almost without exception it is beyond description 
beastly; the bar is a kind of cattle-pen where the 
guests have more opportunity of exchanging contagious 
disorders than improving ideas. The condition of these 
places forms a real reproach to the licensed trade, and 
so long as it exists unreformed all talk of the 
humanising influence of the public-house as a social 
centre had better be dropped. 

The impression left by reading this interesting book is 
a mixed one. An able and successful attempt to protect 
the licensed trade from common misrepresentation, it 
forms none the less an indictment of the brewing in- 
dustry. Times have changed, but the brewers have been 
too slow in changing with them. For years they made 
enormous sums of money, and they do not seem to have 
guessed that their prosperity might not last. They did 
not contemplate an alteration of circumstances which 
would bring from the public a demand {or a lighter kind 
of beer, and they used little of their surplus in recon- 
structing breweries where necessary, in changing methods 
of consignment, or in remodelling cellars. When the 
policy of acquiring public-houses set in, this last reform 
would have been easy for them, but they seemin a panic 
of competition to have spent their assets in purchasing 
the old-fashioned properties at inflated prices, and to 
have no resources left with which to transform them into 
the wholesome and attractive restaurants which they 
should have become, 

S, SQUIRE SPRIGGE, 





A “B” IN BOTH 


The Case of Sir John Fastolf and other Historical Studies. 
Davin Watiace Dutuiz. (Smith, Elder, 5s, net.) 


By 


IF every country clergyman would study the history of 
his town or village, as Mr. Duthie has studied those of his 
parish of Caister, English history would be better written 
than itis. Caister was the home of Sir John Fastolf and 
of the Pastons who succeeded him, and Mr. Duthie has made 
himself acquainted with the history of the unfortunate 
warrior and statesman of the days of Henry V., and with 
the ‘ Paston Letters,’ which are perhaps the most im- 
portant collection of historical papers outside the state 
archives. He has studied them to some purpose, as his 
first two papers prove. Moreover, he is clearly a man 
of cultivation and some wit. He writes very pleasantly 
on Salimbene, the gossiping Franciscan who has been 
called the Pepys of his day; on Pepys himself, with 
special reference to his Sundays, and on Chateaubriand 
in England. But it is a pity that he was not content 
with these papers and with that on John Payn, a devoted 
adherent of Sir John Fastolf. Then he would have 
avoided the subject of Falstaff, and spared his own 
reputation as a logician and a critic of Shakespeare. To 
glorify the heroes of one’s own locality is a pious and 
laudable aim. Sir John Fastolf would have been better 
served by a full description of his career than by this 
fanciful attempt first to identify him with Falstaff and 
then to condemn Shakespeare for travestying a " great 
warrior and a great statesman.” 

What is the argument? Falstaff is the “ most alive” 
of all Shakespeare’s characters. ‘‘He stands out from 
the shadowy folk of the poet’s imagination as a thing of 
flesh and blood.” (The shadowy folk of Shakespeare’s 
imagination! Well, well, that is not the matter in hand 
for the moment; and we must let it pass.) Falstaff, 
therefore, ‘‘ more than any other of Shakespeare’s puppets 
demands a prototype.” Who was that prototype? Sir 
John Fastolf. How do we know? Because Shakespeare 
may have met at the Mermaid” one Clement Paston, 
who was the great-great-grandson of the Paston who had 
been Sir John Fastolf’s agent. 

The argument makes one rubone’s eyes. If thereason 
why Falstaff demands a prototype is that he is so vivid a 
thing of flesh and blood, the only kind of prototype that 
could possibly have been of any service to Shakespeare 
would surely have been a prototype of flesh and blood, 
a fat rogue whom Shakespeare could study at first hand. 
A tradition three generations old would be useless. 
Mr. George Wyndham, at whose view of Shakespeare 
Mr. Duthie goes out of his way to sneer, never advanced 
anything so fantastic as this. 

That, of course, is not Mr. Duthie’s only argument. 
He has a dozen more. Falstaff was once page to the 
Duke of Norfolk; Fastolf was a ward of that Duke. 
Both were natives of Norfolk. Fastolf wasa distinguished 
soldier; Falstaff was a distinguished braggart; Fastolf 
was unjustly accused of cowardice; Falstaff was an 
arrant coward; Falstaff was a huge hill of flesh; Fastolf 
was stout; Falstaff frequented the Boar’s Head, in 
Eastcheap; there was a Boar’s Head on Fastolf’s estate 
in Southwark ; Falstaff was ‘‘a master of bombast and 
strong language” (Mr. Duthie does not mention the fact 
that he was, also, one of the wittiest and deepest talkers 
of all time); Fastolft’s language was “‘testy and full of 
choler’’; Falstaff had been entered of Clement’s Inn and 
acquired a knowledge of the law through the number of 
writs served on him; Fastolf was litigious. There was a 
Bardolph Manor on the Caister estate, Poth Fastolf and 
Falstaff were well served by their adherents. Both men 
were religious. Both died in neglect. We cannot help 
adding that there are miule-s:ones on the Dover road. 
Some of these coincidences are certainly interesting ; some 
are almost as valuable as another suggestion of Mr. 
Duthie’s—that Shakespeare made Falstaff a spendthrift 
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because Fastolf in his old age was miserly, and *‘ the spend- 
thrift of one generation is the miser of the next.” 

From the historical point of view, which is that from 
which Mr. Duthie professes to write, the question is, no 
doubt, of interest. Did English feeling run so high over 
the French losses that an Elizabethan poet, to whom the 
loss of Calais would be a recent calamity, should desire 
to hold up to ridicule and contempt a soldier who had 
lost a battle under Henry VI.? If it could be proved 
beyond question, it would furnish an unimportant but 
interesting sidelight on the attitude of the nation towards 
“expansion.” But it cannot be proved by such methods 
as Mr. Duthie employs. He asks us first to believe that 
Shakespeare had read the “ Paston Letters,” and then 
that he had ridiculed a miserly, litigious, cross-grained, 
pious old man, who had once been a good soldier and a 
good statesman, not by seizing on his authentic qualities 
and exaggerating them, but by endowing him with their 
precise opposites. If Shakespeare meant Falstaff for 
Fastolf, he had never read the “* Paston Letters ” or talked 
with the great-great-grandson of any one who knew 
Fastolf well; but relied on a singularly deceptive tradi- 
tion. If he had read the“ Paston Letters” or talked with 
the great-great-grandson, he did not mean Falstaff for 
Fastolf, since Mr. Duthie will not ask us to believe that 
Shakespeare’s notion of holding a man up to ridicule 
was to make him unrecognisable by anything but his 
name, 

The sanest view is that Shakespeare had never read 
the “ Paston Letters,” had never talked to Clement Paston 
about Fastolf, and had no more knowledge of the Knight 
of Caister than such as he had picked up in his boyhood 
from tradition, or had learned from his coadjutor on 
King Henry VI. Wanting a name for the fat knight of 
his creation, and wanting it in a hurry, for the Oldcastle 
faction were clamorous, he remembered that of one whom 
he knew by hearsay to have been accused of cowardice, 
Whether as a fact he was a coward or not did not matter. 
Nothing, in fact, mattered but thename. Fastolf turned 
easily into Falstaff, which sounded capital. For the rest, 
he wanted no more of Fastolf, being too full of living 
Falstaff to care for the truth about some unimportant 
historical person who had been dead these ever so many 
years, 

Mr, Duthie, we hope, will put Shakespeare out of his 
head and publish shortly another volume of essays, one 
of which shall enter more fully into the life of the real 
Fastolf. His bright, clear, and often witty style, make 
him very pleasant to read, and he can tell a story 
—— and vividly. But he cannot appreciate 

taff. 


THE STRONGEST PLUME 


The Strongest Plume. By Hucu ve Siuincourt. (Lane, 6s.) 


MR. HuGH DE S£LINCOURT is among the few novelists of 
the day who count. A man of ideas and strong con- 
victions he has chosen to express himself through the 
medium of fiction. He has the seeing eye and he is not 
afraid to tell what he sees. With a quick apprehension of 
essentials he has the power of probing beneath the surface 
and getting at the heart of things. He detects the hidden 
streaks of baseness in human nature with the same 
unerring instinct that he discovers the elements of good- 
ness and nobility in unsuspected places. Dispassionate he 
Is not, and yet he will take extraordinary pains to enter 
into the mental kingdom and to exhibit the point of view 
of a person with whom he can feel no kind of sympathy. 
Human character with all its complex manifestations 
is his study. He is not content until he has laid bare 
the secret springs of action. In his analysis of motive he 
is quite ruthless. He spares neither himself nor the 
reader, He remains always absolutely faithful to his 
conception of life. And life as he renders it is neither 
beautiful nor revolting, not a thing to be idealised nor a 





thing to be abhorred. It must just be accepted. But 
people will not accept the facts of life as they are. They 
will continually try to square them with or fit them into 
some preconceived or traditional notions that have really 
no claim on their allegiance. 

The test of Mr. de Sélincourt’s work is its after-taste. 
Occasionally as one reads one is inclined to experience a 
sensation of impatience at the author’s insistence on 
what seem perhaps mere trivialities or commonplace 
details. It is only afterwards when one discovers how 
deeply these apparently trifling details have bitten into 
the imagination that one realises their importance in the 
writer’s general scheme. 

** The Strongest Plume”’ is an uncomfortable story for 
the conventionally minded. It deals a deadly blow to 
the ordinary accepted notions of the “respectable.” In 
** A Boy’s Marriage ’”’ Mr. de Sélincourt gave an extraordi- 
nary psychological study of a youth of fine temper. Now 
he gives us a parallel story in which he traces the emotions 
and sensations of a high-spirited girl. It cannot be said 
that he is quite so successful as before. ‘* The Strongest 
Plume ’”’ is a little forced. It lacks the spontaneity, the 
fluency, the absolute conviction which made ‘A Boy’s 
Marriage’ so memorable a book. There is an occasional 
flatness about it, a flagging of energy, as if the author were 
sometimes a little weary of his subject. At times, indeed, 
he comes out with some crude, bald statement which 
seems to show a certain deficiency of humour. He 
writes, for instance, of one of his characters—a woman 
—as an explanation of her drunkenness: 


A false step into a hidden pool, the fear of cold in consequence of 
wet feet, a convenient public-house for the preventive brandy, had 
led to this bad result. She shuddered to think of the doctor’s 
remarks about the possible suddenness of her death—that she might 
have died drunk, 


It is difficult to believe that a writer of Mr. de Sélin- 
court’s distinction and attainments could have penned a 
sentence so flat and ridiculous. But this is not the only 
instance of the kind that might be quoted. No one, how- 
ever, but the most ungracious critic would desire to dwell 
upon these occasional lapses, and, indeed, they are only 
mentioned here at a]l because in a writer of such power 
they seem so strangely incongruous. 

In ‘* The Strongest Plume” Mr. de Sélincourt tackles in 
characteristic fashion the problem of the girl who in 
conventional phrase “ goes wrong” before her marriage, 
Joan de Guise, young, highly-strung, impressionable, in a 
moment of physical exaltation, forces herself on the man 
to whom she isengaged. Heisa very ordinary, common- 
place prig, quite incapable of understanding the real 
nature of the girl who has given herself to him. He is 
perfectly ready, indeed anxious, to do “ the right thing” 
and marry her as soon as possible, but heis at no pains 
to disguise his personal feeling that Joan is really a 
“fallen” woman. She resents his attitude, and passing 
from the stage of acute misery when she dreads that he 
may be right and lest she may be indeed the terrible 
creature he imagines, comes gradually to the realisation 
that it has all been a terrible mistake. She comes to see 
that she has no love for him at all, and that marriage, so 
far {rom setting everything right, will only be an added 
wrong. In his study of the girl’s mental development, in 
the fidelity of his psychological analysis, Mr. de Sélincourt 
almost touches greatness. His delineation bears the 
unmistakable stamp of truth. It carries conviction, 


BRITISH MUSEUM MANUSCRIPTS 


Catalogue of Additiens to the Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
1900-1905. 


SomE idea of the immense labour which is perpetually in 
progress at the British Museum is conveyed by this bulky 
volume of over nine hundred pages, the record of five 
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years’ additions to the national collection of manuscripts 
and drawings. The numbers alone are sufficiently 
impressive: nine hundred and seventy manuscripts, nine 
thousand one hundred and sixteen Charters, nine hundred 
and eleven seals, and seven hundred and eighty-two 
Papyri. Of these, all items of especial interest 
are described in some detail. The most interesting, 
however, the Papyri, are only described summarily, as 
they form the subject of vol. iii. of the special Catalogue 
of Papyri, which is published simultaneously with the 
present volume. The two collections of Oxyrhyncus 
Papyri, presented by the Committee of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, include, besides legal documents, 
official correspondence and the like, fragments of Sappho, 
Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Plato, and other classical authors. One especially 
interesting fragment is Papyrus 1185 (Oxyrhyncus 
Papyri, 222), which bears on the recto a portion of a 
money account, and on the verso a list of victors in the 
Olympic games, covering the 75th-78th, and 8rst-83rd 
Olympiads, and is thus of great importance to the 
chronology of the order of Pindar and Bacchylides. A 
third-century fragment of the Phcenisse of Euripides 
should also prove of value in the reconstruction of that 
+ meg mangled play, as it consists mostly of lyrical 
ines. 

The Venezuela papers, in forty volumes, occupy a 
great amount of space among the acquisitions of 1900, 
and with the British Guiana papers (1905) form a valuable 
addition to the references for the history of British enter- 
prise in the New World from the sixteenth to the nine- 
teenth century. For the most part an English translation 
accompanies the Spanish copies of the Venezuela docu- 
ments, in which the names of Drake and Raleigh are of 
frequent occurrence. In 36316, vol. iii. 19, Venezuela 
Papers, the latter is described as ‘‘ Mosiur Daeles, Conde 
de Cornwalla, Capitan de la guarda de la rreyna de 
Inglaterra.” General Church’s correspondence during the 
Greek War of Independence contains some interesting 
items (36543-36571), including letters in Greek and 
Turkish or Armeno-Turkish, and several from Count John 
Capodistria, President of Greece. 36563-5 are especially 
valuable, being a narrative by Sir R. Church of the war 
in Greece from 1827 to 1829. Two out of the three 
volumes are in the General’s autograph. The Buckler 
bequest completes the large and valuable collection of 
architectural drawings by John Buckler, J. Chessell 
Buckler and Charles Alban Buckler, purchased in 1898- 
1900, and also includes many genealogical notes of value. 
Egerton MS. 2831 is a ninth-century copy of S. Jerome’s 
commentary on Isaiah, written partly by a Frankish, 
partly by an English scribe, and Add. 36929 is a fine Irish 
psalter of the thirteenth century. 

Of the historical and State papers perhaps the most 
interesting are the Boroughbridge Roll (Eg. 2850) and 
a fourteenth-century chronicle of the last three years of 
Richard II. Medizval literature is well represented, a 
tenth-century “ Voyage of St. Brendan” (Add. 36736) and 
John Cotgrave’s autograph *‘ Lives of St. Augustine and 
St. Gilbert of Sempringham,”’ being among the most note- 
worthy. Later literary prizes are the commonplace book 
of John Milton, mostly in his autograph: an autograph 
tragedy by Philip Massinger: the autograph manuscript 
of Keats’s ‘*‘ Hyperion’: Southey’s “ Curse of Kehama,”’ 
and the works of Herbert Spencer (these last bequeathed 
by the author). The arrangement of the catalogue is, as 
the disconnected citation of these items suggests, some- 
what haphazard. For example, the manuscript of Keats’s 
**Hyperion ”* is sandwiched between a fifteenth-century 
“ Assize of Bread,”’ and an eleventh-century copy of the 
four gospels in Greek, while Nos. 37045-6-7 are respec- 
tively a Register of Star-Chamber proceedings, a number 
of rough-draft musical compositions of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and the Official Correspondence of 
John Long, Surveyor-General to Queen Henrietta Maria. 
There is one very interesting group in the Egerton manu- 








scripts (2852) of books on Magic and Medicine, and 
another immediately following, of Portolani, mostly of 
the sixteenth century. There is a long series of proof 
impressions of episcopal seals of Great Britain and the 
Colonies, presented by Alan Wyon, Esq., F.S.A., H.M. 
engraver of seals, and another of one hundred and seventy- 
three casts of seals from documents at Westminster Abbey, 
ranging from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, 
including many of Abbots and Priors as collectors of 
Tenths, all of the fourteenth century. A new feature isa 
catalogue of facsimiles of manuscripts numbering between 
sixty and seventy items. 

Of course it is utterly impossible to give any adequate 
idea of the vast amount of material contained in the 
catalogue; the best catalogue in the world is but weary 
reading, for it lacks ‘‘ continuity of subject.’ But the 
stupendous index, which occupies more than half of the 
nine hundred and twenty-four pages, is compiled with 
that exactitude and clearness which we have long since 
learned to expect from the British Museum, and will 
render reference to any manuscript a swift and simple 
process, as a couple of specimen entries taken at random 
will suffice to show: 


Musgrave (Sir Philip). Order of Charles II, for payments to, 1649, 


37047, f. 19. . . 
Olympian Games. List of victors at, B.c. 480-468, 456-448, early 
3rd cent. Gr. Pap. 1185—verso. 


An immense amount of timeis saved by entries like 
these, which indicate very nearly the exact nature of the 
document indexed without reference to the body of the 
catalogue. The only improvement we can suggest is that 
the page of the catalogue on which the entry occurs 
should be indicated also. The price of the volume should 
also have been indicated in some way. 

The catalogue is one with which no worker, whose con- 
science draws him to original sources for his research, can 
afford to dispense, as a labour-saving appliance, and the 
staff of the department is to be congratulated upon 
having been able to place so thorough a piece of work at 
the public disposal in so short a time as two years. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Pictures from Nature’s Garden, By H, W. Suzpuearp-Wa.wyn, 
(Long, 6s.) 


In a book dealing with the subjects that we place in the 
category of “Natural History” it is hard to find any 
other quality as admirable as that of simplicity, but we 
are a little disposed to think that in the book before us 
its author, Mr. Shepheard-Walwyn, has carried the cult 
of the simple to an extreme that is not quite wise. The 
volume is made up of articles reprinted from the Animal 
World, and from some American magazines, as we are 
told in the preface, which informs us further that all the 
facts, as told, are absolutely true records of the writer’s 
observation. We do not doubt it. Neither is it possible 
to doubt the truth of the camera and the processes by the 
help of which we are given no less than seventy-eight 
illustrations—of sorts. The text is descriptive of various 
scenes taken quite at haphazard, so far as one may judge, 
from Nature’s garden, among the products of which 
appear to be a mad organist and certain little boys and 
girls. The book is dedicated to “Robin ’’—“ affection- . 
ately.” There is a chapter, entitled ‘“‘ Robin,” in the 
book, and herein Robin is a little girl, Whether this is 
the identical Robin of the dedication the present reviewer 
did not gather. It may be so stated, or otherwise, but in 
any case it is to be hoped that Robin is young, and not 
too critical, or one may observe that the simplicity and 
playfulness with which these nature scenes are described 
become almost babyish here and there. Possibly it may 
be true that all nature books are good (as Thackeray said 
of dinners) though some are better than others. If we 
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allow this charitable hypothesis, then we must suppose 
that this book is good, but we can hardly think it one of 
the best. Children, for whom it is no doubt intended, 
may think otherwise and be interested. 


A Book of the Cevennes. By S. Barinc-Goutp. (Long, 6s.) 


EicuT and twenty years ago Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote “Through the Cevennes with a Donkey,” a book 
which, apart from the esthetic enjoyment it has given to 
thousands of readers, has probably tempted not a few 
wayfarers to that com paratively unknown part of France. 
Now comes along that extraordinarily prolific bookmaker, 
Mr. Baring-Gould, giving us over three hundred pages of 
more or less enlightening travel-talk, forty-four illustra- 
tions, eight of them in colour, a map, an index, “and 
everything handsome about him.”’ Nevertheless, with all 
his store of apposite notes, historical research, geological 
particulars (is anything on earth, or under it, quite as 
dull as geology ?), the whole book lacks the personal 
grace, the indefinable charm, of one page of R. L.S. Mr. 
Baring-Gould refers to him more than once, and, in kindly 
terms, He says, for instance: 


Lovers of the writings of Robert Louis Stevenson know his 
Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes—a delightful book, but deal- 
ing very little with the Cevennes proper, mainly with the upper 
Géraudan, and with that portion of Lozére threaded by the Tarn, and 
with neither of these do I deal in this volume. 


A few pages further on he takes exception to R. L. S.’s 
account of the people of Le Velay as being “‘ peculiarly un- 
pleasant,” and quotes, as an example, six lines of exquisite 
raillery, as charming as they are characteristic. Without 
the slightest desire to be otherwise than courteous to Mr. 
Baring-Gould, he may be reminded that Stevenson’s com- 
panion in his travels was named ‘‘ Modeste,” 

For the rest the book is full of information, well digested 
and skilfully given forth ; it is ‘‘ not a guide-book, but an 
introduction to the country, to be supplemented by guide- 
books.” As such it surely fulfilsits purpose. It contains 
a wealth of geological detail about granite, schists, lava, 
basalt, limestone, chalk, and the like. This is doubtless 
very inspiring to some folk. To others it is just “ not 
gneiss,” 


Poetry and Progress in. Russia. By Rosa Newmarcn, (Lane, 


7s. 6d. net.) 


Out of one hundred lovers of poetry Russia means Pousch- 
kin, and Pouschkin means Russia to ninety-eight, or 
perhaps even ninety-nine; and Mrs. Newmarch is of that 
number, although she traces carefully the formative in- 
fluences on his work, especially those of Karamazin, Jou- 
kovsky, Lermentov, Kozlov, and, in a lesser degree, 
Batioushkov. Still, her book is practically a re-writing of 
what is generally known about Pouschkin, his life and 
works, No one with any knowledge of his verse will deny 
him a very high place among tertiary poets, and, consider- 
ing his circumstances and environment, it has a value of 
its own, but at its best it is less purely Russian in 
character than a local adaptation of the romantic taste of 
the period. 

Karamzin partially freed the Russian language from the bon dage 
of classical convention, but its full emancipation only came with 
Pouschkin, For nearly a quarter of a century the historian exercised 
a kind of autocracy in the realm of Russian letters. .. . Without 
Karamzin, however, it might have been long before Russian became 
the vigorous, expressive and supple language out of which Pousc hkin 
moulded his exquisite verse. 


But the historic past has never proved so strong an 
influence in Russian art and literature as the actuality of 
the neighbouring East. In the Caucasus, with its glorious 
scenery and romantic life, the Russian poets, painters, and 
musicians have always possessed a source of inspiration 
close at hand, Instead of purely fantastic heroes such as 
the Laras and Conrads of Byron, or the Carl Moor of 
Schiller, they depicted the contemporary mountain chiefs 
of Georgia, and, more rarely, the Muscovite warriors of 





the sixteenth century in their grim and unalluring 
actuality. 

The authoress disclaims all intention of “drawing a 
bird’s-eye view of the subject,” and consequently limits 
her sketches to the more generally known poets, such as 
Koltsov, Nekrassov, Nikitin, Khomiakov (the Slavophil 
poet), and Nadson, the so-called “ Poet of the Decadence.”’ 
Of the translations from their works by Mrs, Newmarch 
and others perhaps the less said the better. 


Literary Rambles in France. By M. Betuam F.pwarps. 
(Constable, 10s. 6d. net.) 
Miss M. BETHAM EDWARDS has done more, perhaps, than 
any other English writer on her special subject, if a big 
exception be made for that the most distinguished and 
delightful of them all, Mr. Barker Harrison, to direct 
aright the faltering steps of the English tourist through 
the many unrivalled beauties of provincial France. It is 
indeed, peculiarly creditable to the English that, in a 
sense, they discovered France before even the Frenchmen 
themselves had attained to anything like the same 
accurate appreciation and knowledge. Arthur Young, 
whose “Travels in France” Miss M. Betham Edwards 
edited some years ago for the Bohn Classics, and in noless 
degree, though with a widely different inspiration, 
Laurence Sterne, with his ‘Sentimental Journey,” 
revealed France as no Frenchman had ever done. It was 
not uncommon for Frenchmen during the last century to 
declare that they had learned more about their own 
country from Young and Sterne than from the pages of 
any French work, and it was in the same spirit that the 
late Edmond de Goncourt remarked to the present writer, 
half humorously, that most of his precise knowledge of 
the topography of Paris was derived from Baedeker. In 
her present volume, Miss M. Betham Edwards does not 
quite reach the standard of her earlier work. She is guilty 
of a certain number of inaccuracies which might tend to 
mislead a scholarly inquirer who should take her unques- 
tionably for aguide. But it isa question, whether a book 
such as this, the fruit of confessedly inconsequent 
rambles, far from sources of verification and reference, 
can be severely blamed for occasional slips and lapses, 
Many English literary critics seem to think that their task 
involves the pointing out, with grave reproof, of obvious 
printer’s errors, inaccurate punctuation, and so forth,. 
How often we have seen it written that Mr. So-and-So’s 
work, say, on Chinese Metaphysics, is undoubtedly the 
standard work on the subject and a monument of erudi- 
tion, but that it is marred by the glaring omission of a. 
semi-colon on page 982, while it is to be hoped that ina. 
subsequent and revised edition the Professor may be per- 
suaded to spell Tommy with a capital “t.” This sort of 
dantry is, we believe, peculiar to our islands. While 
holding, therefore, that Miss M. Betham Edwards’s new 
volume, though interesting from the first page to the last, 
will not rank with her best efforts, we do not propose to . 
scold this veteran and charming writer for her few unim- 
portant blunders. She gives with perfect success the 
atmosphere of the places and people that she writes about, 
whether it be Rouget de Lisle, and the melancholy career 
of the composer of the “‘ Marseillaise,” or of Balzac, whose 
footsteps she has reverently followed from town to town. . 
That is, we imagine all that she set out to do, and in any 
case all that was needed. 








COLERIDGE’S “CHRISTABEL ” 


THE compilation of this large and well-printed volume 
(Christabel. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Illustrated by a 
facsimile of the manuscript and by textual notes) must 
certainly have cost its editor, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
much time and labour, and I presume that its direction 
entailed some expenditure on the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. I therefore regret that candour compels me to sa 

that their energies might have been much better employed , 
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It is one of those books for which there is no room 
in a crowded world. It throws no fresh light on its 
subject, and by its misplaced minuteness it tends to 
diminish the reputation of the remarkable man whom it 
is designed to honour. The reputation of Coleridge 
depends on such subtle and personal appreciation as 
Walter Pater’s, not on minute annotation. Lamb’s single 
sentence, ‘‘ from his childhood he hungered for eternity,” 
illuminates ‘‘Christabel’”’ more than all the editor’s 
exhaustive volume. The editcr founds such estimate of 
Coleridge as he makes on a common misapprehension of 
the excellence which characterises his poetry. One of his 
critics, Mr. W. L. Courtney, emphasises this error by 
declaring that Coleridge 

possesses a lyrical quality which it would ‘be difficult to match in 


English literature. On the whole he must be considered inferior to 
Keats and Shelley, and yet at his best he is their equal, if not 


superior. 

Coleridge’s poetry has indeed a rare quality, “an 
imaginative quality in the use of poetic figures,” **a keen 
sense and delight in beauty,” even “a certain languidly 
soothing grace or musical cadence” peculiarly his own, 
but in “lyrical quality ”’ he was deficient even at his best, 
and to compare what he had, with that of Shelley or 
Keats alone, is to obscure criticism. Of “Christabel” 
and * The Ancient Mariner,” Pater writes: 

In poetic quality, above all in that most poetic of all qualities, a 
keen sense of and delight in beauty, the infection of which lays 
hold upon the reader, they are quite out of proportion to all his other 
compositions. 


To these I would add a third, “Kubla Khan.” [ 
believe that the late Mr. Dykes Campbell, who spent his 
life studying Coleridge, came to a conclusion, which he 
did not publish, that these three poems were the only 
poems of Coleridge which would last. At any rate, there 
seems a consensus of opinion, which is right for once | 
think, that these are his best poems. They are certainly 
those in which lyrical qualities are most evident, but in 
the two first, it is not of their essence, it is a derived 
quality. Their essential excellence is Coleridge’s intense, 
vivifying imagination, his power to create what Mr., 
Courtney quite truly calls ‘‘a series of vivid pictures 
which pass before our eyes with extraordinary verisimili- 
tude and power.” If there was a stimulant to his 
imagination or to his ‘‘singular watchfulness for the 
minute fact and expression of nature,’”’ which Coleridge 
needed less than anything else, it was the pin-pricks of 
Dorothy Wordsworth. I refer to them with repugnance; 
they did their little work, perhaps, but they are puerile, 
and to dwell on their significance is misleading. The 
editor dwells on them with insistent gusto. He discourses 
of them in his preface, and he adds them to the poem in 
footnotes only worthy of Professor Churton Collins. I 
regret to say he is a too effective scholar of that master 
in obscuring the lustre of great names. One day Dorothy 
Wordsworth innocently writes in her journal : ‘‘ Observed 
nothing particularly interesting. One only leaf upon the 
top of a tree . . . danced round and round like a rag 
blown by the wind.” “This,” exclaims the editor, “ was 
the matrix of the gem: 


The one red leaf, the last of itsclan, 
Which dances as often as dance it can.” 


Dorothy Wordsworth obseryed nothing particularly 
interesting, and Coleridge’s two lines are full of flaws, 
They are two of the worst in a beautiful psem unhappily 
containing many poor lines, they are evidence fer se of a 
lyrical faculty only roused with difficulty, and they are 
also outside the canvas of the particular picture in which 
they occur. Another time, Dorothy Wordsworth remarks, 
“A cold and clear evening”; and yet another, ‘‘ The 
night cloudy but not dark.” This becomes another 
“ matrix” of which the “ gem”’ is: 
. Is the night chilly and dark ? 
The night is chilly but not dark. 





Unfortunate Dorothy! Let her be a warning to all 
acquainted with poets. Be careful how you solace them 
with your kindly prattle, and if you must keep notes on 
the weather, destroy them before they can fall into the 
hands of the family ghoul; he will work them up into 
spots of imbecility on the mind of your dead friend. But 
there are many other matricifers, and among them Anne 
Radcliffe and ‘‘Monk’’ Lewis. I should have thought 
that the line, “‘ The chamber carved so curiously,” might 
have been let alone. The editor sets to “worry” it, and 
informs us that Lewis gives the following stage direction 
in The Caste Specire [an oratory is seen, richly orna- 
mented with carving and painted glass]. The editor 
himself supplies us with this “gem” of fatuous annota- 
tion, but Professor Churton Collins is its “matrix.” In 
this way the editor deals with “Christabel,” the poem 
whose succession of imaginative pictures haunted Words- 
worth, Scott and Byron, so possessed the mind of Shelley 
as to drive him to frenzy, and captivated the imagina- 
tion of Rossetti. Its effect on these men is its justification, 
the element which appealed to them is its essential 
excellence as it is that of “The Ancient Mariner.” 

The notes which I have reluctantly quoted are fair 
examples of the editor’s work and of the school of anno- 
tators to which he belongs. It is not surprising that that 
school has produced by repulsion a style of criticism 
such as Mr. Courtney's, based not on research, but on the 
opinions of former critics. In wholesome awe of such 
names as Wordsworth, Scott, Byron and Shelley, they are 
faced by the professional criticism of their period, which 
was utterly opposed to them. Our critics have to fly to 
an injudicious eclecticism. They often find, as Mr. 
Courtney does, a false excellence to account for the 
admiration of the giants in opposition to the strictures of 
their own predecessors, the standard critics. Mr. Courtney 
has fallen back on “lyrical quality,” an excellence which 
would not have affected Wordsworth’s judgment much, 
and would not have appealed to Byron at all, Neither 
was it the element which made Shelley swoon. It would 
be tedious to mention the names of poets superior to 
Coleridge in this quality, I mention a few only of the less 
voluminous poets before Coleridge whose names spring 
to the memory as at least his equals: Gray, Collins, 
Crashaw, Barnefield. One seems too obvious to name— 
Herrick. To these I add the whole body of Scotch 
ballads. I quote one from memory, in the same metre 
as “The Ancient Mariner” ; 

It fell about at Martimas 
When the nights were lang and mirk 


The carlin-wife’s three sons cam hame 
And their hats were o’ the birk. 

It never grew in sike or ditch 
Nor yetinany sleugh 

But by the gates of Paradise 
That birk grew fair eneugh, 


These eight lines show more spontaneous lyrical faculty 
than the whole of ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ which such 
ballads inspired. It was they that stimulated Coleridge’s 
imagination and pervaded his memory so entirely that 
the precious lyrical quality which they possess, possessed 
him, and they echo again and again in “ The Ancient 
Mariner ”’ in such stanzas as these, exquisite notes worthy 
of their origin 

Listen, Stranger! Mist and Snow 
And it grew wondrous cauld 


And ice mast-high came floating by 
As green as Emerauld. 


The very deeps did rot : O Christ 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea, 


Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire 
Blue, glossy green and velvet black 
They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 
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_ Compare with these " echoes of the older writers” such 
lines as these from “ Christabel ”’ : 


And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
Each about to havea teark 

or 
Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leoline tall, 
Which hung in a murky old niche in the wall. 


These are not typical of the verse of “Christabel.” I cite 
them because no poet susceptible to lyrical beauty could 
have left them in a poem often corrected. Indeed the 
corrections of *‘ Christabel,”’ collected by the editor of this 
volume, go far to dispose of the claims advanced for 
Coleridge. They are usually capricious, frequently dete- 
riorative and very seldom lyrical improvements. Lamb, 
in his well-known parody, sneered openly at the objectors 
to the word “ bitch,” and covertly at Coleridge’s own 
lack of the lyrical taste. The parody supplies an appo- 
siteness of epithet which the original wanted. Coleridge’s 
epithet ‘‘rich”’ is purely otiose, as Mr. Whibley might 
Say; it is merely a final foot, rhyming with “bitch.” It 
is inapposite, positively; riches require toothed bitches 
to guard them; the fewer teeth the better, in the watch- 
dog of Lamb’s “ baron round” of beef. A characteristic 
of the true lyrist—I cite Milton and Mr. Swinburne 
throughout—is that he changes the very thorns of pro- 
sody into roses of fuller poetic expression. The diffi- 
culties of metre become to him an epithet revealing some 
hidden quality, the difficulties of rhyme, not only a new 
melody, but a more vivid touch of life and colour. That 
Coleridge writes in one verse of '‘ The Ancient Mariner” 
*‘ their stony eyes” and in the next, another plural, ‘‘ my 
een,” because it wlll be wanted again to rhyme with 
‘seen’ in the third verse, is a trivial criticism on a fine 
poem, but nevertheless it is an expedient which no poet 
attentive to lyrical effect would use; it would displease 
both his eye and his ear. 

There remains “Kubla Khan.’ On this beautiful 
fragment of fifty-four lines Coleridge’s lyrical faculty is 
more apparent than elsewhere. I purposely note less 
familiar passages : 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

The following describes the source of the river casting 
up rocks: 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail 


And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 


The whole poem is beautiful as lyric poetry. I do not 
wish to emphasise the fact that it was composed in sleep. 
Pater notices it, and seems to imply that the poem is not 
of Coleridge’s waking nature. It does not seem so to me. 
In it * the artist has become almost a mechanical agent.” 
The true lyrist is not, ‘he moves slowly over his work, 
calculating the tenderest tone and restraining the subtlest 
curve.” I never find this in Coleridge. I find less of “ that 
imaginative quality in the use of poetic figures ’’—as both 
Coleridge and Wordsworth understood it—in ‘“ Kubla 
Khan,” and indeed in his more lyrical poems than in the 
rest, as though the intentioned quality, and the quality 
imposed by memory from without, were thus rendered 
not germane together. I feel that we should not wish 
the poem finished; I think that we feel unconsciously 
that its lyrical beauty could not continue, and that when 
it reaches its acme in the two final lines, it has also 
reached the end of its tether. Further, in a poem free 
from all but the simplest rules of rhyme and metre, we 
do not find the variety of rhyme, nor quite the exquisite- 
ness of epithet which we do in the great lyrists. There 
are only twenty-one different rhymes, and among them 
such as these: “ forced” and “* burst’’; ** dulcimer,” * saw,”’ 
and ‘‘Abora.” In William Blake’s “ Night,’’ a com- 
pleted poem of forty-eight lines, there are the same 





number of rhymes, and the metre is far stricter. Here 
the epithets are rare and apposite, the poem is as 
distinct and terse a lyric as can be found in the language. 
I compare “Kubla Khan” with “ Night,’ not only 
because Coleridge and Blake had some mental affinity, 
but because Blake’s lyric faculty is shown only in a few 
of his poems. In the remainder he shows less lyric taste 
than Coleridge. I will not cite “‘ The Tiger,” but I do 
maintain that in * Night,” a poem almost bald in its 
directness, Blake shows more natural lyric faculty than 
does Coleridge in his ornate fragment “ Kubla Khan.” 

The editor’s references to the contemporary criticism 
of ‘‘Christabel’’ are the most suggestive parts of his 
book. I am not concerned with Hazlitt’s reputation, and 
I leave his admirers to decide whether he or Jeffrey or 
some one else wrote the notices in the Edinburgh Review 
and the Examiner, Either notice is sufficient to mar the 
reputation of any critic. The Edinburgh notice is par- 
ticularly damaging to its author, because besides attack- 
ing Coleridge, it attacks and patronises Wordsworth 
after he had written some of his finest sonnets. Hazlitt’s 
reputation would perhaps stand the ascription better 
than any other, for the plain reason that the attack may 
be attributed in his case to personal hatred of Coleridge. 
But it has been reserved for Mr. Courtney to damn such 
7 “gee completely by the excuses which he offers 
or it. 


Doubtless there were reasons for severity quiteunconnected with 
the actual value of the poem, because Coleridge had made himself 
many enemies, and had passed severe strictures on such favourites 
of the public as Moore and Campbell. Byron's praise was worse than 
useless, for at the moment when “ Christabel ’’ was published, in 1816, 
Byron was in the deepest disgrace, owing to the publication of ‘A 
Sketch,”’ and the scandal of his separation from his wife. 


Mr. Courtney does indeed express surprise at the attitude 
of the critics in spite of what he considers ‘‘ reasons for 
severity,” but I surmise that so experienced a journalist 
would have considered them at the time amply sufficient 
ground for taking the side of the standardreviews. Iam 
helped to this conclusion by the candid but amazing 
sentence with which he closes his article : 


It is a natural impulse, of course, to denounce the strange, the 
unfamiliar, and the novel, because of the ingrained conservative in- 
stincts which belong alike to the learned and the unlearned. Yet the 
reception of ‘‘ Christabel " and its subsequent fortunes should bea 
salutary lesson to critics. 


To critics who cannot restrain such an unnatural impulse 
no lesson is salutary. 
L, G. T. 








LITERARY CRITICISM—ITS USE 
AND ABUSE 


Wuat are the uses of literary criticism? people are 
always asking. Well, they seem to me to be manifold, 
and I have no patience with those authors who place 
their hands on their hearts, and plaintively declare that 
“reviews are no good.” This is not the case atall. To 
begin with, criticism—even when adverse—at any rate 
directs attention to a book, and, without attention 
directed to it, the life of any and every book is prema- 
turely cut short. Those writers who have discovered this 
nak fact are only too anxious for all the criticism— 
good, bad, orindifferent—they canget. “ Say any earthly 
thing you like about my book,” they cry—‘ only, for 
goodness’ sake, don’t ignore it.” Where books are con- 
cerned, it may safely be taken for granted that any notice 
is better than no notice. 

What it is that stimulates the sale of a book is a 
discovery that all writers are continually striving to 
make. The general opinion seems to be that the best 
plan is to get it talked about. Very well, then, but how 
on earth is a book going to get talked about unless people 
have first heard of it; and how are people going to hear 
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of it unless they see it reviewed? Advertisements— 
unless, of course, they happen to be about pink pills, or 
other of our popular patent medicines—are usually dull 
reading. Even when written by Times experts, they make 
no appeal to the average person. But with book reviews 
the case is altogether different, for it is from this source 
exclusively that the majority of people make up their 
library-lists. Although the review may be unfavourable 
it is not necessarily damaging; or, at any rate, not nearly 
so much so as is often thought to be the case. For 
example, it may perhaps refer to an author who already 
has his public, and the faithful among them will make a 
point of obtaining his latest work, if only to form their 
own opinion upon it. Again, the chances are that the 
book may deal with a particular subject in which a pro- 
portion of those who read the review happen to be inter- 
ested. These do not care twopence whether the critic is 
pleased, or not. There are several of our leading novel- 
ists who are not by any means always held up to admira- 
tion in the review columns for their beauties of style and 
graces of expression: but no one can seriously contend 
that people are less anxious to read them on this account. 
Then, take also the case of two of the most popular books 
in the language—the Bible and Bradshaw. Although 
each of these has certainly met with a great deal of 
hostile criticism, each is certainly superior to it. 

Now, if even an unfavourable review cannot damage a 
book materially, it follows that a good review must help 
one. Yet exactly how much it does so is not very clear, 
Still, there are lots of people who will get a book merely 
because they see it praised in papers whose judgment 
they respect. The proud author, too, can always makea 
collection of elegant extracts from the more favourable 
notices appearing in papers of weight and print them on 
postcards for distribution among his friends and ac- 
quaintances. This is a use of criticism that those who 
write reviews do not always bear in mind. 

A question in which every author is supremely in- 
terested is how are favourable reviews secured? As I 
never had any myself, although I have written plenty of 
them for other people, I am afraid that I cannot throw 
very much light upon thesubject. From careful inquiries 
among those who are more fortunate, however, 1 have 
gathered a variety of opinions which I hasten to offer for 
what they are worth. A certain eminent lady novelist, 
for example, once assured me that the best way to secure 
the sympathetic ear of a reviewer is to invite him to tea. 
Personally, I do not believe in this theory. The few 
reviewers, whose acquaintance I possess, all drink beer— 
except those who prefer brandy. Besides—and though 
it is a dreadful charge to make—there are certain con- 
scienceless reviewers who do not hesitate to metaphorically 
bite the hand that feeds them. What they say while 
they are enjoying your hospitality, and what they say 
while they are writing about you afterwards, are apt to 
be two very different things. Here is a sad experience of 
my own which bears this out. Thinking I cou'dimprove 
upon the tea and muffin dodge, I once asked a literary 
critic to lunch with me. Of course, he came: and 
equally, of course. he ate and drank enormously. I think 
he must have been training for the meal. While he was 
thus agreeably occupied, I naturally took the opportunity 
of making a few bright and clever remarks about a 
certain novel which modesty forbids my further particu- 
larising. It can be obtained, however, from all the best 
libraries. Very well, then. How was my generous 
hospitality repaid ? I will tell you. The critical gentle- 
man, having gorged himself steadily for two hours, and 
borrowed a cab fare, at length took his departure. Three 
days later, when his promised notice appeared, I saw my 
book referred to init as ‘‘a disappointing production.” 
Now, if I had put him off with a cup of tea I quite 
tremble to think what he might not have said. 

But that there is some workable way of securing favour- 
able reviews I am firmly convinced. Perhaps, one of 
these fine days, some of those fortunate authors whose 





books circulate by the thousand—and whose eulogistic 
notices fill me with envy—will let me into the carefully 
guarded secret. Apropos of this, I note that an American 
novelist has hit upon the scheme of offering five thousand 
dollars for the best review of his lately published book. 
But, then, American novelists always do things on such a 
big scale! To lay out more than a five pound note in 
this direction is mere ostentation. 

So much for the uses of literary criticism. We come 
now to a consideration of its abuses. Here, perhaps, I 
tread upon more debatable ground, for I do not hesitate 
to assert that literary criticism as it at present exists is 
for the most part characterised by a lower standard of 
execution than any other form of literary work imaginable. 
Even in papers of repute it is no uncommon thing to find 
the book reviews marked by a carelessness of treatment, 
an ignorance of the subject, and a general slip-shod sort 
of style that would not be tolerated in reporting a foot- 
ball match. 

Now why should this be the case? I fancy it is 
because—save in a few exceptional and honourable 
instances—the functions of the book reviewer are relegated 
to totally incompetent people. We all know Byron’s 
opinion about literary critics, and Disraeli’s sneer has 
passed into a commonplace. Were Byron and Disraeli 
living to-day, I doubt if they would see much reason 
for altering their opinions. Take the average daily or 
weekly paper and consider the nature of its book 
reviews, and who writes them. What do we then find? 
Why that, save when a really important work is con- 
cerned, the volume is,in nine cases out of ten, allotted 
to anybody who comes handy. What is the result? 
A theatrical novel is given to somebody who does not 
know the difference between a proscenium and a pro- 
gramme; a sporting annual to a conscientious objector; 
and a musical treatise to the first reporter who happens 
to be disengaged at the moment; and so on, and so on. 
Reviewing is regarded as hack work, and among editors 
as a class the touching belief prevails that anybody 
can review books. 

Under the circumstances it is perhaps only natural to 
find that the most ridiculous mistakes are freely made. 
It is not so long ago, for example, that when a new 
edition of Johnson’s Dictionary appeared, containing his 
famous and world-renowned introduction, a reviewer 
bewailed the fact that the publisher had not been con- 
tent to issue it without employing an “ incapable person "’ 
to spoil the work by writing what he was pleased to term 
a “ridiculous and pretentious preface.” It might con- 
ceivably have done this expert good to see what Dr, 
Johnson himself has to say on the subject of criticism. 
This he defines as “a study by which men grow im- 

ortant and formidable at a very small expense.” 

here is a good deal of truth in this, for it is always 
easier to write about somebody else’s book than to write 
a book oneself. I have tried both: so here I speak with 
some experience. 

But ignorance of the sort I have just quoted is to be 
met with every day. So, too, are instances of a careless- 
ness that would not be permitted for a moment in any 
other department of journalism. What, for example, 
can be said for the same paper reviewing the same book 
twice over within a short space of time and pronouncing 
a different judgment upon it on each occasion. I can 
give three instances, and I have no doubt but that there 
are many more. The first refers to a biography of Warren 
Hastings. On the day of publication a certain big daily 
found this book, in its own words, ‘dull and barely 
readable, and as a piece of history simply unreliable and 
fanciful.’’ Nothing to make the poor author feel proud 
of himself here. Three weeks later, however, the same 
journal declared the same volume to be ‘‘a fine portrait, 
and a fine book.” What had happened in the interval 
to make the reviewer change his mind? I would suggest 
that he had done what he ought to have done at first— 
yead the book. 
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My second instarce refers to a weekly journal of con- 
siderable literary pretensions, One bright summer morn- 
ing this authority stated that a volume entitled ‘‘ Angelo 
Bastiani’”? was ‘‘a powerfully written work, at once 
intensely pathetic and tragic.” Barely two months after- 
wards it reviewed it egain. This time it found it to be 
‘just readable, and that is all.” 

My third example is equally remarkable. A few months 
ago there appeared a small volume of collected essays. 
In noticing it a well-known evening paper gave it half a 
column of unstinted praise. Four or five weeks later the 
same paper criticised it egain. On this occasion, however, 
the reviewer could say very little in its favour, and finally 
wound up by declaring that the contents of the book 
were orly suited to the paper in which they originally 
appeared. No doubt this was quite true. Unfortunately, 
though, for the value of the criticism, the paper condemn- 
ing the book happened to be the very one in which its 
contents had been serialised. This, as one of our leading 
office toys remarked to me the other day, fairly takes the 
cake. However, we all have to live—even book-reviewers. 
Curious discoveries connected with the book world are 
not confined to the evening papers, A short time ago l 
was reading Mr. Davidson’s biography of Dumas. Con- 
cerning this, a sapient reviewer in a big morning journal 
remarked: “the author stands cap in hand before 
Abraham Hayward, and allows bimseif to be browbeaten 
by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald.’’ Well, this seemed a grave 
charge, and I resolved to investigate it. When I had 
done so, I discovered that the first-mentioned writer was 
only quoted once—and then to the extent of but six 
words—while the second was not even referred to at all 
from one end of the bcok tothe other. Thisis the sort of 
thing that makes an author inclined to subscribe to the 
Society for Encouraging Reading among Reviewers. 

Among the minor abuses of literary criticism to which 
authors are subjected, the principal one seems to me to be 
the belatedness with which reviews so often appear. Of 
course it is impossible to keep pace with the tempestuous 
flocd of literature that pours forth during the publishing 
season ; but if books are to be reviewed at all some effort 
should surely be made to review them at any rate within 
a couple of months or so of their appearance. After this 
interval the life of the average book is over, and no 
amount of either praise or blame can then affect it. But 
it constantly happens that criticisms are kept standing in 
type for weeks together, even in the case of daily papers. 
There is a certain literary weekly that is a notorious 
offender in this respect, and it is no uncommon experience 
to find in it reviews of books that have long since been 
forgotten. With the quarterlies the case is infinitely worse. 
Where these are concerned, indeed, it seems to be a hard 
and fast rule only to notice works on which the dust of 
ages lie heavy. For example, in a recent number of one 
of them there was a long criticism on the “ Letters of 
James Russell Lowell,” although the edition referred to 
appeared in 1894. Its star achievement in this direction 
was, I am told, to review a book forty years after 
publication. 

Just now I took occasion to remark upon the careless- 
ness that characterises the work of so many reviewers 
nowadays. 1 do not think this need be laboured. Every 
author is painfully familiar with it. The customary form 
of such carelessness is to print a misquotation from the 
book referred to and then to demand triumphantly, 
"Pray what does the writer mean by this?” If the 
unhappy author mildly remarks that he never said any- 
ay of the sort his protest is probably ignored altogether, 
or else only grudgingly alluded to in a subsequent issue. 
At the risk of being thought unduly egoistical I will give 
a personal experience, I once wrote a novel which 
nobody who reads this article is ever likely to have heard 
of. Stillit really was published. The Daily Something- 
or-Other wrote an alleged review of it. In the course of 
this it contrived first of all to give the book the wrong 
title, then to print an entirely incorrect extract from it, 





and finally to credit it to another publisher. Thereupon 
I wrote one of my pleasant little letters to the editor, 
pointing out that, while it was of course absurd to expect 
his reviewing staff to read the books they honoured by 
noticing, I begged to suggest that they should at least 
copy the title-pages correctly. The only reply I received to 
this was that the editor did not require to be taught how 
to conduct his review columns. I may be wrong, but it 
seemed to me that he did. . 

Authors often complain that reviewers give away their 
plots. I do not see any great grievance about this. 
Personally, I consider it rather whets the appetite. But 
this paraphrasing of plots, with which is allied the 
reproduction of extracts, should be kept within limits. 
To save himself trouble, however, the average reviewer 
much prefers to fill his space with lengthy slabs from the 
book, eked out by a couple of lines of milk-and-watery 
comment. This is scarcely what the author bargains for 
when he sends his book to a paper. A far more legitimate 
grievance, though, consists in what may be called the 
slapdash style of criticism so generally affected nowadays. 
Although the book referred to may represent the labour 
of twelve months, it will probably be summed up and dis- 

ed of in half a dozen lines. It is no uncommon thing, 
indeed, to find eight or ten novels lumped together, and their 
merits or demerits discussed in three quarters of a column 
for the lot, under some such title as ‘“‘ The Week’s Fiction.” 
It would almost be better to leave the books alone. If a 
book is worth reviewing at all, it is worth reviewing 
properly. 

I said just now that book-reviewing is regarded more or 
less as hack work, Asit is paid for on this scale, it does 
not attract the attention of competent experts. The con- 
sequence is, that, in order to make any sort of a living out 
of such work, it becomes necessary for a reviewer to write 
several notices of the same book. The result of this is 
the existence of the pluralist-reviewer. This is a very 
serious evil, and leads to many abuses. It is entirely 
obvious that nobody can write more than one notice of one 
book in a manner that is fair both to the book and to the 
paper. The man who attempts to do so must either omit 
some point from one notice, or else repeat himself. Yet 
lots of literary critics do this quite blandly. Another 
objection to the system is that it misleads the public who 
are not behind the scenes, as it naturally makes them 
think that the six or seven accounts they read in as many 
different journals of Mr, Somebody’s latest masterpiece 
are the separate opinions of as many different guides. If, 
however, they were aware that, as often as not, these 
pronouncements all emanated from the same source, they 
would then be inclined to put less faith inthem. The 
remedy for this is very simple—all reviews should be 
signed. If this practice obtained, reviewing would 
certainly reach a higher level, and many of the abuses of 
literary criticism that I have remarked upon would then 
disappear. When, however, he can shelter himself behind 
a convenient anonymity, the average critic is apt to feel 
that he can say anything he pleases, and without being 
called to account for it. It was in dealing with a volume 
of poems, for example, that an anonymous reviewer once 
complained that all the sonnets were of precisely the same 
length! 

HORACE WYNDHAM. 








THE MARTYR 


ALL progressive and advanced thinkers must have heard 
with great regret of the death of Charles Hexton, for so 
many years editor and director of the Materialist. Hexton 
was not an old map, and up to a week or two of the end 
his friends had always spoken cf him as the incarnation 
of health and vigour and energy; they were horrified at 
the sudden change which took place in a few days; at 
the terrible emaciatlon which seemed to transform the 
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Hearty Hexton” of his Old-street associates with a 
feeble and tottering invalid. It became known at last 
that he was unable to take any nourishment, and it was 
felt that under such circumstances there could be but 
little hope. He was delirious for some hours before his 
death, and his niece says that denunciation of clericalism 
and superstition were oddly mixed with broken phrases 
about roast beef, potatoes, and bottled beer. 

The fact is that Hexton died a martyr to the consistency 
of his principles. He was always thorough, he never 
shrank ircm carrying out his premisses to their logical 
conclusions, however ridiculous the results might seem to 
minds out of sympathy with his aim; and the last weeks 
of his life were a crowning testimony to the great cause 
of which he was a devoted leader. It may be worth 
while to tell the story of the end of a great career. 

Hexton, of course, had parted from superstition at an 
early age. Mrs. Besant has tcld us how her infant’s 
severe stomach-ache demonstrated to her the falsity and 
absurdity of Christian dogma; and in the same way 
Hexton, finding that he suffered some gastric incon- 
venience from eating a box of cough lozenges, became 
a Freethinker at the age of ten. ‘‘ Iwas logical even 
then,” he said afterwards, ‘' and I saw that the theory of 
a benevolent direction of the Universe was quite incon- 
sistent with the bilious attack from which I suffered. 
From that moment I labcured to release my fellow 
creatures from the bondage of a cruel and degrading 
suferstition.” He became, indeed, a redoubtable enemy 
of clericalism in all its forms ; he was a power in the press 
and on the platform, and obscurantists and reactionaries 
of all shades dreaded his undoubted influence. 

It was scme six or seven weeks before his death that he 
set abcut a task which had long been in his mind—the 
writing of a brief pamphlet which shculd show at a glance 
the absurdity of all superstitious beliefs and practices, 
and at the same time furnish a test or criterion by which 
the presence of superstition should Le infallibly detected. 
He meant to run cver the usual topics; but in the first 
place he wished to demonstrate the palpable futility of 
the arguments on the other side. These were the appeal 
to antiquity, to universal consent and usage, to great 
names, to instinct, ard so forth; and then he was 
to sLow hcw utterly ir:ational all superstition was, how 
there was usually no connection between the supposed 
cause and the sug posed effect. Next, he would point out 
that if the “outworks” of any system were absurd, 
it was highly probable that the “ citadel,’’ or central 
position, was absurd also; and further, he would note 
how stpcrstitious noticns and habits flourished chiefly 
among ignorant, backward races, among children, and 
among the men of the middle ages, who were childish in 
all their iceas. He must show elso that we were bound 
to reject any system, eny action which did not lead to a 
distinct material good. 

For [he jotted dcwn amcng his notes] even the Bishops would not 
deny that we are material erd live in a material Universe. This 
being so, anything which ccrflicts with these conditions, must be 
profourdly absurd and (in tke trve sense) immecral. It is evident then 


that a creed which leads to a man Leing turred alive must be a very 
bad and a very foolish creed. Martyrdom is the true blasphemy. 


Hexton had reached this point in the rough sketch of 
his treatise, when a sudden thought shot through his brain 
“like a lightnirg flash.’ He was as a man stunned; he 
could not move or speak; he was oveiwhelmed with the 
discovery that ke had made. When he was able to reflect 
ey he knew that a most astounding truth had been 
revealed tohim. He never wrote the interded pamphlet; 
but the manuscript of his last work— Deipnomoria, or 
the Folly of Dining ”— is before me. 

It shows in the first place that it is monstrous to defend 
the habit of eating and drinking because “ everybcdy did 
it.” At one time “everybody” heard Mass. Equally 
idle was it to quote the names of great men in praise of 
food and drink; great men had approved the most 
hideous habits, and the most preposterous beliefs. It 








was not necessary to argue the pretence that persons 
received any benefit from the insane orgy they called 
dinner. Other persons were ready to protest that they 
had received benefit from bathing in “ Holy Wells,’’ from 
kissing the mouldering bones of a dead man, from uttering 
irrational formule called prayers. 

As for the plea of antiquity, Hexton expressed his 
surprise that such a plea coal be put forward for a 
moment. This was the plea that had been advanced in 
favour of every abuse, of every folly, of every monstrosity 
of thought or practice of which the human race had 
been guilty—the fact of this defence being made was in 
itself 4 priori evidence that the case was past defending. 
Men had been eating and drinking for countless ages ? 
Certainly; and they had been committing many other 
disgusting, irrational, criminal, useless and offensive 
actions for countless ages. The very antiquity of beef 
and beer, walnuts and water, was a strong presumption 
against them. Astrology was one of the oldest beliefs 
in the world, and its antiquity was a sure argument of 
its absurdity. 

Then, some people would say that they felt they mus? 
have something to eat and drirk. A Chinaman would 
tell the same tale about his opium-pipe, a dipsomaniac of 
the brandy-bottle, an habitual smoker of his tobacco. 
Each of these deluded and degraded persons would 
protest that he could not live without his stimulant or 
his narcotic, and would, very likely, suffer severely enough 
if it were denied him, the vicious craving induced by 
indulgence co-operating with the imagination, so that a 
very real state of misery might result irom deprivation. 
But were we to call opium, brandy, tobacco, necessaries 
of life ? Of course, if the drug-maniac or the drunkard 
were guarded and the drug withheld he would generally, 
in process of time, be cured of his longing, and it was 
only reasonable to suppose that such would be the 
experience of the food-and-drink maniac. In some cases 
the victim of drugs or alcohol turned out to be in- 
curable; even then we did not consider that death in 
delirium iremens proved that brandy is a necessary of life. 

Then, one had to consider the supreme irrationality 
of the actions of eating and drinking. People said that 
they experienced certain sensations, which they called by 
the arbitrary and conventicnal names of *‘ hunger” and 
“thirst.” They could give no clear account of these 
sensations, dcubtless because they were entirely imaginary, 
the results of auto-suggestion. [Note the exact similarity 
between the cases of the food-maniac and the religious 
maniac.] If you cross-examined one of the sufferers from 
that acute form of food-mania known as starvation, you 
would probably be astonished at the vagueness of the 
man’s replies. He would, probably, be totally unable to 
give any account whatever of his supposed symptoms: 
you might get “a sort of sinking feeling,” or, “*a sort of 
gnawing feeling,” or ‘a sort of all-overish feeling,” or 
some such unintelligible gibberish, coupled, very likely, 
with an unmeaning gesture in the direction of the abdomen. 
Ii the mania were jar advanced the patient might even be 
delirious ; in any case, the average hysterical sufferer would 
be able to describe her supposed symptoms with infinitely 
greater clearness. Yet noone imagines that the hysterical 
sensations or disabilities have any existence out of the 
diseased brain of the sufferer. The strength of the 
hunger-illusion was conceded; it was not so great, how- 
ever, as the strength of the hysteria-illusion. ‘ The 
starving man thinks he wants food ; the hysterical woman 
thinks that she has paralysis; the one delusion is as 
reasonable as the other.” 

But let us —— [Hextcen writes] that out of mistaken kindness 
you are so thcughiless as to gratify the horrible and ridiculous long- 
ings of the hunger-maniac, You give him let us say, a steak, that is 
a portion of ox-flesb, rartially burned at a fire. He divides this 
object into perticns, ccnveys these to his mouth, and lets them | 
down histhrcat. He will then tell you that his craving is appeased, 
that he ‘‘ieels better; n look of contentment may come into his 
face, rot at all unlike the expression of stupid beatitude which may 
ke seen cn the face of the Crug maniac and Tovete when their cravings 
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have been satisfied. Now appeal to the patient and ask him as a 
reasonable man to tell you how the swallowing of ox-fiesh, partially 
burned, can lead to content or happiness. He will not tell you, he 
cannot ; nor can any one else. It is true that medical men, who have 
their formulas, just as priests have their creeds, have written many 
unintelligible volumes concerning nutrition, assimilation, gastric juice, 
peptones, proteids [note the resemblance between the jargon of 
medicine and the jargon of theology!] but it is not, we may presume, 
seriously contended that the average “ starving’’ man has read these 
volumes, and has been convinced by their arguments, that he has 


mastered, in all its detail, the intricate and wonderful and super- | 


natural process [the theological ‘‘ mystery ’’] by which somehow or 
other, the burned flesh of the ox is converted and ‘‘ transubstan- 
tiated” into content, and happiness, and high thoughts of joy. Itis 
certain that the sufferer from “starvation” has done nothing of the 
kind, that he is no more able to demonstrate the irrational action he 
has performed than a poor Catholic is able to demonstrate the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The “starving” man who chews beef, the 
**devout’’ man who goes to mass are, in plain language, persons who 
perform actions for which they are unable to give the semblance of a 
reasonable account. They arein the same class as lunatics, drunkards, 
and morphomaniacs, 

Probably it would not be difficult to trace this extraordinary 
delusion to its origin. At some very early and barbarous period in 
human history, eating and drinking were probably invented as a kind 
of initiatory rite ; it was supposed that he who received the flesh of 
the ox into his body partook mystically of the ox’s strength and 
powers of endurance. Different animals were added to obtain different 
qualities ; the whole process being, no doubt, a curious ritual, which 
it might not be impossible to reconstruct. The ancient Mexicans had 
an odd yearly festival, during which they went into the woods and 
devoured reptiles, and modern savages believe that to eat of the heart 
of the lion gives courage. The theory long pervaded medicine, and is 
perhaps not quite extinct in the medicine of the present day. 


Hexton had an easy task when he came to consider the 
*outworks”’ of eating and drinking. 

No man [he protests] can maintain that mustard and horse-radish 
are necessary to life, no one can possibly believe that dishes are ren- 
dered more wholesome or more nourishing by the addition of elaborate 
sauces and condiments. Bedlam alone could advance the proposition 
that a jelly sustains and fortifies any the more by being made in an 
extravagant shape, and coloured with some bright pigment. If food 
were really a necessary, as is pretended, probably five minutes would 
suffice for its consumption : it would be prepared in some soluble form, 
and would be swallowed by the bedside, the first thing in the morning, 
and the last thing at night. It would certainly not be served to people 
in asilly costume by ministrants dressed in a sillier; it would not be 
disguised in all imaginable forms and colours, concealed by strange 
flavourings, on a board richly draped, decorated like an altar with 
lights and flowers; while, in some cases, music is played on a band of 
instruments, [Note: how all these circumstances fit in with a savage 
rite of initiation.] Thus: the accidents of the food and drink mania 
being frankly lunatic, we may safely conclude that the habit is 
irrational in its essence. 


He demonstrated the fact that the practice of dining 
appealed to children and backward races: that young 
people, savages, and the middle ages were all gluttonous, 
obsessed by the thought of the banquet. As for material 
advantage, a frightful food scandal was even then the 
chief topic of the papers, and pages of the treatise deal 
with the poisonous adulteration of food and drink, with 
the dangers that lurk in the very purest products, with 
the estimated mortality due to the use of milkk—a more 
dangerous beverage than brandy or strong beer. Water, 
of course, had slain whole armies, had spread plague and 
pestilence over continents. It would be difficult to say 
whether opium and its preparations or tea and coffee 
worked the greatest harm to men. The vegetarians had 
shown conclusively enough that the carnivorous habit 
was a fatal and horrible vice; and it was not possible to 
deny that the vegetarian races had surpassed the 
carnivorous in the record of inhuman crime. The rice- 
eating Indian was at once feeble physically and diabolically 
cruel and treacherous. It was clear that the platter and 
the cup were responsible for more disease, misery, and 
death than all the plagues of the Dark Ages; they were, 
a more fatal to humanity than the Christian Church 
itself. 

The last lines are written in a staggering and uneven 
script. Charles Hexton died, as he had lived, a progressive 
and liberal thinker. When once the truth was clear to 
him, neither food nor drink passed his lips; as he said: 
“I might as well say my prayers as dine; the one process 
is no more illogical than the other.”” He was, indeed, a 
martyr to principle, ARTHUR MACHEN. 





AUTHORS AS OPIUM-EATERS 


De Quincey, among the authors, was, of course, the 
grand opium-eater. Who that has read the famous 
“Confessions” can forget the details of that terrible 
struggle to reduce the daily allowance of eight thousand 
drops to a few hundreds? Eight thousand drops of 
laudanum! Think what that means—seven wine-glasses 
of laudanum every day. An ordinary dose, be it remem- 
bered, such as a physician would prescribe, ranges from 
twenty to thirty drops. One hundred drops would be 
considered a poisonous dose, and although such a quantity 
might not kill some men, any doctor will tell how risky 
it would be for a man unaccustomed to the use of the 
narcotic to swallow a hundred drops on his own initiative. 
Eight thousand drops, then, means a portion sufficient to 
poison about eighty men—say a whole company of 
British Grenadiers. 

De Quincey thought nothing of tossing off his pint of 
“ Jaudanum negus,”’ as he facetiously termed it, at one 
sitting. He boasted of his victory over the drug. But 
victory in his case did not mean total abstinence. “ Re- 
claimed opium-eater !’’ exclaimed his friend Blackwood, 
the publisher, inderision. ‘‘ Alas! no: De Quincey never 
wholly renounced the opiate. He only changed the mode 
in which he had been in the habit of taking it, giving up 
the ‘laudanum negus’ for the crude opium.” It was a 
baneful habit, no doubt ; and yet De Quincey, despite his 
eight thousand drops a day, lived to a good old age, and 
managed to leave us a literary legacy of some value. 

So with other opium-eaters. Take the poet Crabbe. 
Strangely enough, it was on medical advice that he 
became an opium-eater. He had an apparent tendency 
to apoplexy, and once fell in the street at Norwich. A 
doctor suggested opiates. From that time, says his 
biographer, Crabbe’s health began to amend rapidly, 
and his constitution was renovated—‘‘a rare effect of 
opium, for that drug almost always inflicts some partial 
injury even when it is necessary.” With Crabbe, at any 
rate, it was only salutary. To his constant but slightly 
increasing dose may indeed be ascribed his long and 
generally healthy life. His personal appearance also was 
improved, though this is by no means an uncommon case. 
Many an ordinary youth has widened and rounded intoa 
well-looking, dignified, middle-aged man. Crabbe’s coun- 
tenance was never ordinary. Health itself gives a new 
charm to any features, and Crabbe’s figure, which, in his 
early years, had been rather thin and weakly, was now 
muscular and almost athletic. And this, too, when he 
was daily steeped in opium! 

Then there was Wilkie Collins. It was neuralgia and 
gout that led the author of ‘‘ The Woman in White”’ into 
the habit of taking opium in considerable quantities 
(besides frequent injections of morphia) to relieve the 
pain. Mr. Wybert Reeve, an actor who produced some 
of Collins’s plays, says that protracted suffering made 
Collins’s habits a little eccentric, and adds that he is 
“ quite certain the frequent use of opium had its effects 
upon his writings in later years.” The eccentricity may 
be admitted. Thus for dinner Collins would often take 
bread soaked in meat gravy only. During the night he 
would take cold soup and champagne. For exercise, 
again, he used to walk up and down the stairs so many 
times by the aid of the balusters. But one hesitates 
about attributing the admitted deterioration of his later 
books to the practice of laudanum-drinking. The brain 
may have simply been exhausted. De Quincey’s intellect, 
itis true, was not impaired by his phenomenal narcotic 
potations. But Wi kie Coilins was not a De Quincey. 

It is told of the novelist that somebody once went to 
consult him on a certain difficult matter connected with 
art in the drama. Two hours went by, during which 
time the difficulty had been stated again and again by 
the visitor, and yet no conclusion bad been arrived at. 
Then Collins opened a cabinet, took out a wine-glass, 
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filled it with his “‘ pick-me-up,” and remarked to his 
visitor: I'll see it clearer now; let us begin again.” 
And his visitor was bound to confess that Collins did see 
it clearer. There’s the rub! What is one man’s poison 
is another man’s panacea. 

Now take Dante Gabriel Rossetti. He was a victim of 
chloral, of which opium forms the principal ingredient. 
** My curse,” he remarked one evening to his friend Mr. Hall 
Caine, “ is sleeplessness. Two or three hours hence I shall 
get up and lie on the couch, and, to pass away a weary 
hour, read this book ’’—Boswell’s *“‘ Johnson.” Mr. Caine 
noticed ihat on the table stood two small bottles sealed 
and labelled, along with a measuring glass. With a ter- 
rible suspicion creeping over him, he asked Rossetti if 
that were his medicine. ‘*‘ They say there is a skeleton 
in every cupboard,” he replied, “ and that’s mine: it is 
chloral.” At four o’clock Rossetti came into Mr, Caine’s 
bedroom and confessed; “I have just taken sixty grains 
of chloral; in four hours I take sixty more, and in four 
hours after that, yet another sixty.” 

In course of further falk, Rossetti expressed his belief 
that he had taken more chloral than any man whatever. 
** Marshall says that if I were put into a Turkish bath I 
would sweat it at every pore.” Mr. Hall Caine hints that 
there was something in Rossetti’s tone suggesting that he 
was even proud of the accomplishment. To the author 
of “The Christian,” it was “ a frightful revelation.” 
Rossetti avowed that he took this particular drug “ to 
stimulate the brain and steady the nerves.’ And one 
must admit that he, too, has written some things that 
will live. 

What was Coleridge’s experience? It was to assuage 
the pains of rheumatism that the author of “ The Ancient 
Mariner” began to take opium. Doctors had failed to 
cure him, and he set out to cure himself. 


I had always [he says] a fondness for dabbling in medical 
writings, and in one of these reviews met a case which I fancied very 
like my own, in which a cure had been effected by the “ Kendal Black 
Drop.” In an evil hourlI procured it. It worked miracles—the 
swelling disappeared, the pains vanished ; I was alive ; and all around 
me being as ignorant as myself, nothing could exceed my triumph. I 
talked of nothing else, prescribed the newly discovered panacea for 
all complaints, and carried a bottle about with me not to lose the 
opportunity of administering instant relief and speedy cure to all 
complainers, stranger or friend, gentle or simple. 


The “ black drop” was nothing less than a preparation 
of opium. Coleridge admits that his apparent convales- 
cence was of limited duration. 


But what then? [he says] The remedy was at hand and in- 
fallible. Alas! it is with a bitter smile, a laugh of gall and bitter- 
ness, that I recall this period of unsuspecting delusion, and how I first 
became aware of the maelstrom, the fatal whirlpool to which I was 
drawing, just when the current was already beyond my strength to 
stem. 


Coleridge was never a man of strong will power, and by- 
and-by he became an abject slave to laudanum. He 
speaks of the habit as “the scourge, the curse, the one 
almighty blight that has desolated my life.’”” He is said 
to have taken from two quarts of laudanum in a week to 
a pintaday. Dr. Gillman, of Highgate, took charge of 
him with a view to weaning him of the dreadful habit, 
but he never entirely succeeded. Coleridge bribed his 
keeper and managed, in spite of every care, to secure the 
deadly draught. It does not seem to have helped him in 
any way, unless we are to accept his assertion that he 
dreamt the greater part of “ Kubla Khan” as a compli- 
ment to the juice of the poppy. 

In certain respects, it helped the Rev. R. S. Hawker, 
vicar of Morwenstow, whose immortality is surely safe as 
the author of ‘‘ And shall Trelawny die?” 


Hawker [says his biographer] took opium at first as a medicine, 
afterwaids from habit, and there can be little doubt that this explained 
a great deal in his character and mental attitude. Under its influence, 
perhaps, much of his finest work in poetry was written, but it had its 
inevitable reaction in irritability and moods of profound depression, 
He broke himself of the habit after his second marriage, but renewed 
it some years before his death. 





It did not harm him much, any way. Perhaps he was 
in the position which Emerson imagined of Edgar Allan 
Poe: the position in which genius is wont to express 
itself ‘not with intellect alone, but with the intellect 
inebriated by nectar.” It is startling to think, neverthe- 
less, that but for Poe’s drunken bouts we might never had 
‘‘The Raven” and ‘‘ The Bells”; that if Coleridge had 
not succumbed to opium, we might have been without 
“* Christabel’’ and “ The Ancient Mariner’’; that without 
the juice of the poppy we should never have revelled in 
the dreams of De Quincey, the prince of “ opium- 
eaters.” .C. A. 








MUSIC CRITICS AND SINGERS 


“Ils sont honnéles—mais ignoranis!” Thus did a dis- 
tinguished alien singer uf world-wide fame express himself 
on reading some of the criticisms in the London papers. 
When, a little later, he found himself compared—un- 
favourably—to Mr. Hayden Coffin and other native 
warblers to whom he had (out of curiosity) tried to listen, 
the hero of many a well-deserved ovation could only 
shrug his shoulders. So astonished was he that words 
failed him. 

Where the thorny paths of criticism are concerned it 
may safely be said that foreign journalists usually know 
their business. The opinions they deliver are generally 
authoritative and so well expressed that their writers 
might be singers of the first rank. The value, however, of 
Italian criticisms is often discounted by the fact that 
they are inspired and handsomely paid for by the artist 
concerned. That is to say, Canio will put down a hand- 
ful of gold or silver—according to the state of his banking 
account—on the understanding that the Editor prints a 
column of fervid praise, while Nedda avails herself of the 
same highly improper means towards obtaining favour- 
able publicity. Even the small journals (the majority of 
which are a little larger than a sheet of note-paper—with 
a circulation to match) conduct their music criticism 
department on similar lines. As almost all newspaper 
proprietors are cursed with itching palms, even the minor 
star (who can only afford a few lire) receives recognition. 
This explains why the filteenth-rate creatures who shriek 
in obscure village barns are always rich in the possession 
of a well filled press-cutting book. The same undesirable 

lan obtains in France. An angular female with a voix 

lanche and a perpetual smile is described as ‘‘ une Manon 
spirituelle et séduisanie, d’une voix pleine et trés bien 
tumbrée,” and the voiceless Grieux who sings through his 
nose is informed that his “ bel et chaud organe est bien 

osé.”’ In fact, many of the Italian and French critics vie 
with each other in lying shamelessly, and so thoroughly 
do they prostitute their responsibilities that simple- 
minded persons are thereby prevailed upon to attend 
future performances. Failure on the part of the singer to 
bow to the yoke usually results in a slashing expression of 
disapproval. America, as is well known, is infamous for 
its highly developed system of blackmail. The rascally 
owner of the best known musical (?) rag has been shown 
up times without number, but he has made himself so 
great a power that countless victims still contribute to 
his income, Judging from the contents of some of them 
there are also many daily organs that criticise according 
to the harvest of dollars which finds its way into the pro- 
prietor’s pocket. Several of these astonishing effusions 
appear to be the work of pugilists or lift-attendants, 
while those which display any knowledge of singing are 
seldom couched in the language in which educated persons 
express themselves, Yet Americans take them quite 
seriously. 

Certainly, English music critics are honnétes as a class. 
Although two or three disreputable members of the 
fraternity have lately died of drink—their honesty was 
unimpeachable. It is in other directions that they fail. 
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One picturesque genius, for example, who is noted for 
his patriotism would be the better for a “‘ wash and brush 
up,” and several musical reporters who ‘‘ represent ”’ 
papers which are in other respects blameless are scarcely 
presentable. Nevertheless, they write only as their con- 
sciences dictate. Indeed, there are few instances of 
English music critics even having laid themselves open 
to suspicion. When an astonishingly and hopelessly in- 
competent Gilda (with a millionairess at her back) 
appeared during the recent Waldorf season of opera, 
almost every scribe in London wrote of her as though she 
were the legitimate successor to Patti. But on this occa- 
sion the bétises which were perpetrated by the ignorant 
scribblers—and their name is legion—may be put down 
to a lack of knowledge which is as ludicrous as it is 
appalling. 

A vast number of dull dogs who are connected with the 
ownership of papers are under the impression that the 
dramatic critic’’ is, necessarily, a music critic. The 
latter may write a readable and intelligible account of a 
play, but to expect a “dramatic critic” to analyse the 
performance of a singer is so absolutely idiotic that one 
cannot conceive any person outside a lunatic asylum 
imposing so impossible a task on an unmusical journalist. 
Yet an astounding number of editors and managers 
calmly allow ignorant persons (who, though they can 
discriminate between a soprano and a saucepan, cannot 
pretend to a more intimate knowledge of the subject) to 
deal with Caruso, Destinn, Sammarco and others who 
have deserved a better fate. Those whose ignorance is 
tempered with discretion state that ‘“ Mr. Caruso scored 
heavily,’ leaving readers who were not present at the 
performance to place on so cryptic a statement whatever 
construction they please. Though Caruso sings Riccardo’s 
mellifluous strains in Un Ballo in Maschera with the 
insinuating quality of voice and command of #! bel canto 
of which he alone is capable, his chronicler can furnish 
no more exhaustive opinion. After hearing La Gioconda 
the “‘expert”’ writes, ‘* Miss Destinn lent vocal assist- 
ance.” Others who fail to recognise that Art must 
necessarily be cosmopolitan, go more into detail. Thus, 
they gravely assert that some impossible home-made 
Lola “* has added yet another laurel to her crown,” and 
if a well-meaning (but incompetent) Suburban Miss lays 
violent hands upon the simplest drawing-room ditty she 
is straightway acclaimed as “‘a new star.” Indeed, the 
senseless patriotism in which most of them indulge is an 
effective bar to intelligent criticism. The banalities of 
the horrible ‘‘ Boosey Ballad Concert” represent to them 
all that is best in songs—and in their interpretation. 
Having no sense of the musical fitness of things, they 
continue to mislead the mob and to bring discredit on 
the paper in which they hold forth. Sometimes ignorance 
plus patriotism—and, perhaps, a glass of beer—prompts 
the fellow to advise an artist of the Bonci type to “ take 
a course of lessons in voice production at our well-known 
Academy.” Last season one genius in writing of a Don 
Giovanni performance mistook Scotti for Battistini; 
another smug literary gent complained that Caruso 
‘*sang the part of Alfredo as if he liked the music ” ; and 
a third found fault with Destinn’s singing of ‘‘ Non midir”’ 
—being unaware that the air was omitted! Another 
“critic” declared of Alda that she had taken half of 
Donalda’s name and possessed only half of her voice, a 
statement which was as ill-bred as it was untrue. Yet 
each of these ornaments to his calling is allowed to write 
for powers of some standing. 

The singer who makes a London débué would be well 
advised to leave nothing to chance. The new Juliette 
should display on some conspicuous part of her person a 
label bearing the legend, “ Juliette, Soprano.” Otherwise 
some brilliant cricket-match reporter who just knows a 
saloon bar” from a baritone may describe her as 
** Gertrude, the Nurse.” The authority on athletics also 
finds it difficult to tell the bass from the tenor. Conse- 
quently, if Faust does not want to be mistaken for 





Méfiste he must make the most of the B flat in the phrase 
“je t'aime,” while a falsetto C in “Salut! Demeure” 
(failing the genuine article) should convince the most 
ignorant listener that such altitudes are beyond the 
powers of any but a tenor. 

GEORGE CECIL, 








FICTION 


The Feast of Bacchus. By E.G. Henuam. (Brown, Langham, 
6s.) 


Mr. E. G. HENHAM is to be distinctly encouraged as a 
novelist who realises that there are other interests in life 
besides eternal love-makiag. His book comes as a blessed 
relief to the jaded reviewer surfeited witha stories that 
revolve round sexual themes. ‘‘ The Feast of Bacchus’’ 
is a novel of ideas. The characters that flit somewhat 
shadowily across the pages are merely of secondary 
importance. It is the idea which they serve to illustrate 
that matters. Mr. Henham defines his story as “a study 
in dramatic atmosphere.”” Thisis not perhaps very lucid, 
but it will serve to show that the author’s aims and ideals 
are not those of the average novelist. Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. Henham’s execution is not equal to his 
ambition. He tells of a house “ haunted” by an inex- 
plicable and invisible presence working its influence upon 
the affairs of men. Ina deserted house and garden—the 
Strath—hang two masks of Tragedy and Comedy. Who- 
ever enters comes at once insensibly under the influence 
of one or other of the mysterious presences that haunt 
the place. Things tragic and things comic happen as the 
comic or the tragic mood predominates. 

The lessons of the Strath were those of the didactic drama, which 
teaches that mortals must submit to unchanging laws. It had no 
phantasm to show .. . it could only shap3 minds for gool or evil 
. . . causing the puppets to act and speak in comic or in tragic mood, 
showing them that life is not a small thing, the world no passing 
scene, but rather a permanent stage. 

Now the successful working out of an idea such as this 
depends entirely on the author’s ability to create the 
“‘atmosphere” about which he writes. And it is here 
that Mr. Henham fails. He is no master of enchant- 
ment. He cannot weave spells. He does not steep his 
characters in that mystic beauty which their environment 
demands, If he has the eyes of the seer he has not the 
power to impart his visions to others. 


Bachelor Betty. By Winirrep James, (Constable, 6s.) 


Tuis is a charming book, of a type which is often no more 
than pleasant. The Australian heroine cones to London, 
and there she sees men and things, and chronicles her 
impressions. There is not much plot, because character 
interests Miss James more than incident, and she has the 
power of passing on the interest to her reader. Herein 
lies her strength; sheis a keen observer of human nature, 
she has individual point of view and poise, an innately 
humorous outlook, and that insight which usually accom- 
panies real humour. All her characters are made living 
by some touch or phrase which renders the least important 
of them a personality. She has struck her note, and is 
right to adhere consistently to, its lightness and bright- 
ness; but it will be surprising if delightful ‘‘ Bachelor 
Betty” is not followed by work of more serious value. 
When onc hears a Beethoven minuet, present enjoyment 
is heightened by anticipation of the deeper, stronger 
movement to follow, when a wider gamut and a greater 
theme shall be chosen. Bachelor Betty is charming in 
all her moods, and the elephant with whom she shares 
her flat is particularly fascinating in his blue sash; her 
charwoman is a gem; her philosophy has all the lights 
and shadows of running water; and her estimate of the 
Australian character is both interesting and admirably 
impersonal. Miss James has done well. Sie will do 
better. 
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The Letters of a Betrothed. By Baroness Eorru von Cramm. 
(Smith, Elder, 5s.) 


Mr. LEONARD HUXLEY gives us an able translation of the 
letters of Philippine von Griesheim to the friend of her 
bosom, Charlotte Auguste von Munchhausen. The period 
in which they were written (1804-1813) lends a sinister 
interest to them, which might not belong naturally to the 
rather sentimental effusions of a German girl just out of 
the schoolroom. They deal with the stormy years of the 
German War of Liberation; and the tragic fate of the 
writer’s betrothed, Albert von Wedell, lieutenant in the 
Duke of Céthen’s troop, who was taken prisoner and shot 
at Wesel with ten other “‘ Prussian officers’”’ of Schill’s 
Corps on September 16, 1809, puts a melancholy end toa 
too brief romance. In 1816, at the instigation of her 
family, she married the Chamberlain Philip Leberacht von 
Cramm. She died on June 5, 1881, at the great age of 
ninety-one. The letters have much of the grace of the 
period in which they were written, and the description of 
a great ball, at which the writer’s nervousness was so 
great that ‘‘she sank fainting to the ground,” is worthy 
of the pen of Miss Edgeworth. 


The Grip of Gold. By Rosert Hauirax. (Digby, Long, 6s.) 


Go to school with the Artful Dodger and spend your 
manhood in murder—‘‘Babblative and scribblative 
murder, sir!”—considered as a fine art, and you will 
enjoy “The Grip of Gold.” Battle and murder and 
sudden death are there, drugs, felony, impersonation, 
double-dyed villany, love and hate and fear, and 

Stealth indescribable—a brooding fatefulness—burned sleepily in 
her eyes as she stooped forward and closed her cold fingers upon his. 
It was the witchery of a sorceress—sume suggestion of power and 
latent devilment that he had never seen in a living, breathing 
woman before. The blood that had been racing through his veins 
now only crawled asin fear. And she seemed to know it. 

‘*Don't speak or question or wonder ; simply obey !”’ she said, in the 
lulling voice of a hypnotist ; 
and so on. And so on. And yet the book will! sell, will 
be always “out” at the circulating libraries. Of an 
earlier novel by the same author the Saturday Review 
observes that it is ‘a masterpiece of characterisation.” 
Much the same may be said of ‘‘ The Grip of Gold.” It 
is worthy of the authors of The Woman who took the Wrong 
Turning and The Girl who Lost her Character. We confess 
that it “gripped” us. We really wanted to know whether 
the man married the maid and the doctor murdered the 
nurse or the nurse murdered the doctor; whether the 
villain got away to America or was found by the police 
dead in his bed from heart failure; and what became of 
the silver-mine and the will and the millions. In the end 
we did not care to climb the stairs in the dark without a 
candle and we walked with our back to the wall. We 
shall always, in future, eye table and other knives with 


respect. 
Her Brother's Letters. (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d.) 


Ir “* Her Brother’s Letters” are in reality the work of a 
man, we cannot but conclude that America, ever original, 
has evolved a Mr. Grundy. It is obvious that so rigidly 
respectable a lady as our English moral bugbear must at 
one time have owned a lawful spouse, but we should 
hardly have looked for him in the United States of 
America. The voice, however, is unmistakable, and the 
first letter of the series, which, by the way, is worthy of 
the pen of Miss Corelli, handles the delicate subject play- 
fully described as ‘‘ this low-necked dress business’’ with 
a sledge-hammer frankness worthy of the immortal lady 
herself. The author prides himself on “ speakin’ out in 
meetin’ ” (his own graceful phrase), and, if the auditorium 
of the New York Opera House is really the “‘sea of inde- 
cent exposé”’ he describes, we can only congratulate our 
friends across the water on the fact that a prophet has 
arisen in time to arrest them in their iniquity. At least 
he does not belong to the white-robed band which 
“thinketh no evil.” No doubt several of the abuses he 


ANONYMOUS, 





attacks are very real ones, but we wish that in his 
desire to ‘‘call things by their right names” he could 
have avoided a certain middle-class vulgarity which 
cannot but harm the noblest cause. 


The Good Comrade, By Una L. Straerrap, (Constable, 6s.) 


Miss UNA L, SILBERRAD has written a very interesting and 
workmanlike novel that is also pleasant, a rather rare 
achievement at the present time, when most of our clever 
writers of fiction have been made mad, if divinely mad, 
by winds that have blown across the Channel. “ The 
Good Comrade ” concerns itself chiefly with the character 
of Julia Polkington, a young girl whose upbringing in a 
snobbish family trying to keep up appearances on a small 
income, has tended to blunt her finer moral sense, while 
her cleverness, concerning which Miss Silberrad permits 
us to have no doubts, has made her a hater of convention. 
It says much for the skill of the authoress that through- 
out the book Julia has our complete sympathies, and we 
have nothing but praise for the manner in which Miss 
Silberrad has shown the development of the natural 
wonan in Julia, to the extinction of the rather morbid 
girl who had been formed by environment and lack of 
experience. To one action of Julia’s, however, we must 
take exception. We cannot believe that she would have 
stolen the secret of the new explosive, in order to please 
the man she loved, and to prove to him that she could 
succeed where he had failed. It is true that earlier in 
the book she has shown a similar contempt for the 
eighth commandment, but she had then the excuse of a 
misguided sense of honour, and when it came to the actual 
stealing, she drew back. Here without the same excuse 
for doing it, she carries her project through successfully, 
but the fact that Julia loved the man who wanted the 
secret, would have been sufficient to prevent her doing 
this thing, we fancy, if we have understood her. Miss 
Silberrad’s other characters are all good of their kind, 
especially the members of the Polkington family who are 
commendably unexaggerated; and she has given a de- 
scription of bourgeois Holland which is both vivid and 
true. 


A Mirror of Folly. By Haroitp WinTLe. 
6s.) 


Mr. HAROLD WINTLE has hit upon a fine comedy idea as 
the basis of this book. It is that of the foundation of a 
**Society for the Relief of The Unemployed Rich”’—of a 
guild of wealthy idle people who pledge themselves to 
redeem their unearned incomes and native idleness by 
taking up actual work of one sort or another and running 
it on strictly remunerative, commercial lines. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that not a few of the aris- 
tocracy are engaged in retail business at the present day, 
but the institution of a guild to mike business the means 
of economic, social, and moral salvation for the Smart 
Set is an idea in true comic vein. Take, for instance, the 
subtle transformation of character that might have been 
traced in a marquis, who, setting himself up as a barber, 
gradually fell in love with hairdressing and shaving as an 
art; his growing enthusiasm for the niceties of coiffure, 
his envious despair at a plebeian assistant’s finer touch in 
“ waving,’ and the crowning ignominyof his discovery that 
his shop was crowded by customers who came merely 
because he was a marquis and not because he was an 
expertin his profession. Equally fascinating as a psycho- 
logical study might have been made the experiences of a 
duchess as a flower-girl at Piccadilly Circus, and if con- 
ventional romance were needed she might have been made 
love to by a middle-aged City clerk, a widower living with 
five children at Fulham. Unfortunately—to our own way 
of thinking—Mr, Wintle drifts into a serious, if not melo- 
dramatic, treatment of his theme, so that ‘‘A Mirror of 
Folly” becomes a story of social and financial intrigue 
on somewhat ordinary lines, sufficiently interesting in 
itself perhaps, but not the fine comedy or even roaring 
burlesque that its opening pages promised. 


(Brown, Langham, 
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FINE ART 
ALMA TADEMA AND ANOTHER 


AN acute critic of Scott once pointed out that the author 
of “Marmion” did not adopt that “kind of poetic 
phraseology, which conveys in a few words the germ and 
essence of a beautiful or sublime description, but is not 
itself that description.” In other words, Scott exhibited 
his ideas ‘‘in a detailed and expanded form,” instead of 
involving them “in a brilliant complication of phrase, 
high-wrought and pregnant with imagery, but supplying 
materials only, which the reader may shape out in his 
own mind according to his reach of fancy or subtlety of 
apprehension.” Widely different as the arts of poetry 
and painting are in their aims and methods, a similar 
choice in the manner of presentation is open to the 
painter. He may elaborately reproduce his subject “ in 
a detailed and expanded form,” or he may in a compara- 
tively few strokes convey the germ and essence of a 
beautifu! vision, supplying materials only for the sympa- 
thetic spectator, materials which are pregnant of the 
whole subject though therein all the parts of that subject 
are not completely stated. In a word, the poet and the 
painter may state or they may suggest, and if we assent 
to Mallarmé’s ‘‘ Suggérer—Voila le 1éve,”” we must admit 
that the sublimity of their art rests in suggestion. 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s pictures have this much in 
ccmmon with Scott’s poems, that they are decidedly 
“popular” with their own generation ; and the images 
which the painter does supply are also “ placed directly 
in cur view, under a full noonday light.” Sir Lawrence 
does not trouble about shadows and their problems, and 
eliminates from his vocabulary that blessed word 
chiaroscuro. The new oil-painting, Caracalla and Gela, 
which he is exhibiting at Messrs. Tooth’s galleries, has for 
its alternative title A Vision of the Coliseum, but it is not 
one visicn but a hundred visions neatly put together: In 
a discursive pamphlet, kindly given away at the door and 
fitted ccmplete with a perforated order-form “for a 

Thoeto-c1giavirg aiterthe picture,” Sir L. Alma Tadema 
tries to “explain what made me paint the picture.” 
The order-fo1m is significant, but we will let it pass and 
reccgnise the legitimate ambition of the artist to ‘‘ paint 
his concepticn of the place as it must have looked when 
full of people, showing in what way the seats may possibly 
have been filled and the arena utilised.” Now here Sir 
Lewrence confesses to be attempting different and distinct 
things at the same time. The stage-manager peeping 
thrcugh the curtain can see how the theatre looks when 
full of people. But if he wishes to scrutinise in what way 
the seats are filled, he has to keep on shifting his focus, 
taking not one look but many looks. He cannot look at 
it steadily and as a whole and at the same time takea 
census of the audience. Yet this last, by his own con- 
fession, is what Sir L, Alma Tadema has deliberately set 
cut to do. 

I have [he writes] from the very outset counted the number of my 
spectators asI painted them in, and have now reached a number 
approximating 25co, Allowing that the columns and garlands hide 
as many more, this would give a total of 5000 figures for that seventh 
= of the Coliseum which is shown in the picture, and for the entire 


uilding 35,coo, the number usually believed to have found accommo- 
dation in the auditorium, 


These statistics may be mathematically correct, but 
painting is an art and not anexact science. Sir Lawrence 
has painted some two thousand individuals, but no crowd. 
Was it not Degas who said one does not make a crowd 
with a hundred figures, but with half a dozen figures ? 
Sir Lawrence admits that Byron’s lines were his inspira- 
tion, but his picture does not suggest *‘ the buzz of eager 
nations’’; it is frigidly silent and still. There is no life 
in the serried ranks of mannikins precisely dumped in 
their places; they neither buzz nor breathe. There is no 
atmosphere, no movement, no vibrating vision of crowded 
life such as Manet gave in his Bu J Fight, or Melville in 





the brilliant little water-colour at South Kensington. 
Sir L, Alma Tadema has approached his self-imposed task 
in the spirit of a scientist, an archzologist, not an artist, 
He has taken elaborate pains to get all his stage properties 
as historically correct to the period as possible, and his 
laborious search after accuracy has robbed his picture of 
convincing truth. Its sensuous appeal is not greatly 
superior to that of bars of cocoanut-ice in a sweet-shop 
window—to which indeed its colour apereenmaee. Nor 
does it possess that dignified unity of composition, that 
thythmic flow of leading lines, which might atone for the 
lack of charm in its colour. The fidgety technique is 
more appropriate to water-colour than oil-painting, and 
it has neither the limpid simplicity of the “little 
masters,” nor the broad grandeur of the great. Itis at 
best a carefully constructed record of a hypothetical past, 
of possible interest to the antiquary, but of no importance 
to the artist. : 

The antiquary! The very word is like a bell to ring us 
back to the great romancer. Is it too late for Sir L. Alma 
Tadema, like Scott, to change his vehicle of expression 
and win for himself the greater glory? Has it never 
occurred to him to sing the praises of his own country, 
of a time nearer his own? There are paintings by him 
in existence which suggest he was not always cold to the 
great traditions of his native land, and to the genius of 
his contemporary fellow countrymen. But he has gone 
astray after false gods, and abandoned the lares and 
penates of the Modern Dutch School. But if Sir Lawrence 
has neglected the opportunities afforded him by his birth- 
place and the achievements of his early comrades, other 
painters, more distant from them both in time and place, 
have found in these their inspiration. 

Mr. Frank Mura, whose paintings and drawings are 
being exhibited at Messrs. Obach’s galleries, is one of our 
most intelligent and successful followers of Mauve and 
the Marises. His homage is not servile, for he has a 
spirit of his own, but he has accepted their convention 
and adapted it to his purposes. He has definitely joined 
himself to the line of Constable, Rousseau, Diaz, Millet, 
J. Maris, to the ranks of the landscape painters who turn 
their backs on the sun, as opposed to Claude, Turner, 
Boudin and Monet, the painters who greatly dare to scale 
the heavens. It cannot yet be said of Mura—and he is 
still a young man—that he has done something no painter 
has done before, that he has advanced the frontier of his 
art; but within the existing boundaries he has accom- 
plished admirable work. The best of his landscapes— 
and this exhibition marks a distinct advance in his oil- 
painting—are as fine in quality as a good Mauve or a 
J. Maris, though he is perhaps nearer to W. Roeloffs than 
any other painter. He has the same fondness for deep 
greens and golden-grays, a sharp eye for naturally 
decorative effects, a vigorous style of painting, broad and 
generous. Of charcoal he is a complete master, and his 
drawings in that medium on a warm-tinted paper have a 
rare distinction, impressive in design, poweriul in their 
rendering of form, marvellously suggestive of colour. 
For Mr. Mura does not state; like a true artist he 
suggests, and his brilliant compositions, high-wrought 
and pregnant, impart no topographical or archeological 
information, but merely convey the essence of the 
beautiful. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
SIR FRANCIS BURNAND 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—If your strictures on Sir Francis Burnand are justified, 
Iam no judge of humour. Quite possibly, I am not; for I 


have observed that every one thinks he knows what a good 
joke is, and what is a pretty woman; yet to me it seems that 
the vast majority of my fellow creatures have noclaim to the 
possession of any such discernment. 

To me “ Happy Thoughts” is as good a specimen of natural 
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and boyant humour as ourliterature presents: and Punch was 
never better than under Sir F. Burnand’s editorship. 
A protest against ‘‘ Ouida,” who in her heyday must have 
made thousands, would in my mind have had better grounds, 
I grieved to see in the AcADEMy July 13, p. 678, col. 2, 1. 15 
from bottom: 


“‘ the man whom he says is greater.” 


I thought the AcADEMy was immune against this prevalent 
solecism, 
R, Y. TYRRELL. 
July 13: 


[We reply to the first part of Professor Tyrrell’s letter in 
another part of the paper. With regard to the latter part: 
‘*the man whom he says is greater ’ our contributor A.D. 
humbly pleads guilty. He writes: ‘‘I missed it in the proof, 
but noticed it directly I read the article in the paper on 
Friday. I hoped against hope that it might escape detection. 
Nobody could have a stronger disapproval of it than I have. I 
am, however, somewhat consoled by observing that Professor 
Tyrrell in his letter of protest spells buoyant, ‘‘ boyant,” 
which shows that we are all liable to make slips, and that even 
the most learned of us are never wholly immune against these 
solecisms, as the Professor rightly calls them.’’—ED.] 


MR, BERNARD SHAW’S “ NEW THEOLOGY ” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Far be it from me to attempt to upset Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s faith in either his god or his footman. It is as well 
that he should reverence something. But I protest against 
his misrepresenting me as offering ‘“‘ insults”’ to his heroes. I 
did not say that all footmen blundered, I implied that when 
they blundered, say to the extent of spilling superfluous food 
over a guest, they had to be apologised for, Even if Mr. 
Shaw prides himseif on the superlative manner in which his 
family is regulated (and this should do something towards 
minimising the daily indignities by ‘which he feels himself 
“‘hampered”’) one is entitled to presume that even in his 
household accidents will occur; although I admit that they 
are less likely to happen, and that I am duly impressed by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s exceptional experiences. But because 
bishops and generals sometimes blunder, it is no reason for 
assuming that footmen never do. 

However, if Mr. Shawis really, as he professes to be, unable 
to see any difference between the creed embodied in his 
nursery-maid’s poem and my “theology” a great deal that 
his admirers, amongst whom Iam proud to number myself, 
miss and deplore in him is accounted for, and I cannot hope 
with allmy command of logic and language to make him re- 
cognise in my religion the loftiness of its aim, the humility of 
its attitude, the infallibility of its teaching, and the stability 
of its support. 

AGNES GROVE. 

July 13. 





THE TRAINING COLLEGE REGULATIONS 
To the Editor of THE AcaDEMY 

Sir,—Mr. McKenna has come to grips. He is the willing 
and docile tool of irreconcilable Nonconformists. Realising 
that the country will not tolerate the sanction of their ruth- 
less designs by Act of Parliament, they have clamoured for 

rversion of the law by means of regulations. Mr. McKenna’s 

rst drastic instalment proves him an admirable instrument 
ready to their hands. By a stroke of the pen he has destroyed 
the denominational character of our Training Colleges, and 
laid an embargo upon the provision of such institutions in the 
future. His new regulations establish the principle that the 
Board of Education may over-ride the law with impunity. 
The work of destroying denominational education can now 
go on toa rapid conclusion, without the necessity of intro- 
ducing another Education Bill. 

This attack upon the Training Colleges poisons the springs 
at their source. No tests for admission means eventually no 
teachers trained to give definite religious instruction. But as 
the Bishop of Truro has pointed out, it will be unnecessary 
to wait for a process of extinction somewhat slow though 
absolutely sure. If the proposed new principle is valid, 
“fit is open to Mr. McKenna or any other Education Minister 
to revolutionise, to secularise, the schools of the nation to- 
morrow, by a departmental order.” Mr. McKenna admits 
that the pace is only to be restrained by a wholesome dread 
of the great local authorities and the ratepayer. 

This momentous departure from all the legal traditions 
which have governed the administration both of the Board of 





Education and the Charity Commission in the past, is not 
only unconstitutional. Itis dishonest. The Training Colleges 
like the Voluntary Schools were built upon a distinct under- 
standing with the nation that they shall be used primarily for 
denominational purposes. Thereceipt of building and main- 
tenance grants does not affect the binding character of this 
engagement. Such public money is the national payment for 
service rendered to the nation, by the training of teachers for 
the secular part of education. Denominational contributions 
more than cover the cost of the religious training. The 
Admiralty pays a private firm for building a ship, but does 
not on that account claim to control all other work done in 
the yard where the ship is built. 

It is unjust, Thecountry is divided into three great sections 
of opinions on this subject, denominational, undenomina- 
tional, and secularist. hey all contribute to the public 
me and all have a right to control its disbursements, 

anifestly the only equitable solution of the problem is to 
give equal treatment and consideration to all. Mr. McKenna 
and his party deliberately propose to fine, penalise, and dis- 
able the first section, in order to gratify and endow the other 
two. The gross iniquity of this proceeding is enormously 
enhanced by the fact that the persecuted section has spent 
many millions of money upon their schools and colleges, in 
reliance on the nation’s honour, while the persecutors have 
practically spent nothing at all. 

Mr. McKenna’s proposalis also unnecessary. The only plea 
that can be urged on its behalf is that Nonconformists can- 
not be admitted in any large numbers to the denominational 
colleges, because the room is taken up by students for whose 
benefit the institutions have been specially provided. But 
accommodation for undenominational students is greatly in 
excess of that which is restricted to members of particular 
denominations. Of the latter the Church of ~~~ has 3337 
places, the Roman Catholics 629, and the Wesleyans 281, 
while the Undenominational places number 5458. 

These facts are sufficient to show the true inwardness of 
Mr. McKenna’s policy. The Board of Education, which 
under the law is not cognisant of religious differences, is to 
subsidise the views of Nonconformists and Secularists, at the 

ublic expense, to penalise those of Churchmen and Roman 
Rathotics, and to subvert the schools and colleges of these 
two bodies from their original religious purposes. Mr. 
McKenna’s outrageous proposals should unite Churchmen 
and all friends of religions education as one man, to defend 
and make secure for the future the greatest of all causes, the 
training in the faith of their fathers of the children of this 
nation. The deepest principles and essential civic rights of 
the nation are at stake. May I commend to Churchmen pre- 
paring for the fray, a little book in which these rights and 

rinciples are set forth and vindicated ? It is ‘‘A Plea for 
hurch schools’’ by Hakluyt Egerton—copies of which I am 
able to supply. 
T. E. CLEwortTH, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Church Schools’ Emergency League. 


July 13. 





TENNYSON—OR ANOTHER 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I think with you it is not polite to call Miss Ethel 
Talbot’s clever and forcible letter ‘‘ ridiculous.” No term 
could be further from the mark! I know the lady’s name 
from her very clever contributions to the West xinster Gazette 
competitions where she was a constant prize winner. Her 
own poetic work was exceedingly good, and her prose is 
eloquent and lucid. Her last theme is highly suggestive, but 
mag ee I much prefer Tennyson to the other three! Edgar 

oe (than whom there is no greater master of music in verse) 
called him ‘‘the greatest of all poets’* which of course is 
absurd—Browning offends me too oft by his cacophonies, and 
Swinburne, though very musical, by his diffuseness and com- 
parative lack of depth of thought (I mean as compared with 
Tennyson). 

Rossetti of course is a great—a very great poet. His his- 
torical ballads alone woul make him that—but his diction is 
also so exquisitely pure, sweet and melodious. Nevertheless 
Tennyson’s best lines haunt me more than any of the 
others do, and that is a great test with me! They “ stick 
more ;”’ of course this is only my opinion and worth very little 
no doubt. 

The whole thing is mostly a matter of individual taste, 
no doubt, but the consensus of critical judgment would 
appear_to be in favour of Tennyson. 

F, B, DovETon, 


P.S.—Shelley I regard as the God of Song. 
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THE MOSCOW INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1°,—In your issue of June 29, I was rather surprised to 
learn that “ the Moscow Institute of Archeology is the first 
institution in Russia founded on autonomous princi ples,” Being 
a student of one of the Moscow superior schools myself I was 
accustomed to believe that the Russian Government granted 
autonomy (viz. “the right to elect its own professors and 
lecturers and generally conduct its own internal affairs,” etc.) 
to all the Russian high schools, universities, superior tech- 
nical schools, etc., about two years ago in 1905. Of course, 
we living here in Russia well know what “granted autonomy ” 
means and what it is worth, but anyhow I am inclined to 
think that even the clipped “autonomy ” of our universities 
will always be nearer the meaning of the terms than the 
autonomy of a bureaucratic institute founded ‘‘ under the 
high patronage of many leading statesmen and the Metro- 
politan of Moscow.” Knowing that the AcaDemy always tries 
to give information founded on the true state of things, I 
hope vou wil! publish these lines that your readers may be in- 
formed as to the real meaning of the new Institute, 


A Moscow READER OF THE ‘“* ACADEMY.” 
July 12. 


* OUIDA” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—The sad tidings of Ouida’s unhappy state, wil! 
grieve, and I daresay astonish her friends in England. 
Surely it cannot be true that she is now dying miserably in 
a small village near Viareggio; they say the original of her 
‘* Village Commune in Italy,’’ which of all her writings is the 
one which most discloses her sympathies with the poor and 
oppressed. 

Suida, with faults doubtless, is a great-souled woman, and 
those faults ever leant to virtue’s side. If known her corres- 
pondence would convince all ignorant detractors, but I do not 
feel justified in giving publicity to the many letters in which 
she pleaded through me the cause of the persecuted, always 
endeavouring strenuously to enlist the help of whosoever from 
circumstances could know of her noble-mindedness to the 
unfortunate. 

My recollections abound in such efforts on her part to stir 
up the dormant zeal of cold-blooded individuality to the 
wrongs of the weak; and especially of tormented devout 
creatures in Italy. 

Years ago I heard of her approaching poverty, but confess 
that, when informed by a mutual friend in Italy, I could 
scarcely credit it, and fully cognisant of her pride and hatred 
of interference, I shrank from action, and so the following 
letter in reply to mine will mark the beginning and end of 
steps to supply timely assistance. 


(Copy) 
** November 27, 1893. 


*¢ DEAR Mr. MERCER, 


‘‘Only the other day I heard from Florence that Ouida was 
living in a small way in Florence and was deeply in debt. 

‘*This is not the same as ‘the most squalid manner,’ and I 
should not like to start a subscription for Ouida without her 
consent. She used to have a great grudge against * * * and 
if I did so she would write and abuse me for my impertinence. 
I have always had a liking for Ouida, as you say, she pointed 
out the shortcomings of the Italians, etc. But I don’t think 
she isa ee person, and I doubt if a subscription would 
be much of asuccess. In her prosperous days she gave her- 
self great airs, and offended many people. (Why not ?) 

“ She used to fight * * * like an angry vulture, but I always 
admired her pluck in hitting back, so I at least am very well 
disposed to her.” 


“Yours faithfully,” 
** * 


Thus far, and no further, did I venture to go fourteen 
years ago, and as you may see now in her illness and distress, 
she refuses absolutely to allow her name to be bruited 
abroad. 

I cannot believe Ouida will be deaf to the strongly expressed 
sympathy called forth by the sad accounts of her sufferings ; 
the degradation will in reality be felt by her friends only, if 
she allows them to stand by idly gazing after her own ripe 
harvest is ready for the sickle. 


July 16 {| WiLiiaM MERCER, 
uly 16, 
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